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Under  the  City's  current  budget  priorities  the  additional  resources  required  by  the 
Museums  will  have  to  come  from  further  increases  in  private  support.  Our  audit  revealed 
that  as  the  City  has  failed  to  meet  some  of  its  trust  obligations,  private  organizations 
associated  with  the  Museums  have  increasingly  assumed  larger  shares  of  the  Museums' 
operating  expenses.  However,  the  Museums  are  limited  in  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
draw  on  private  funds  to  further  replace  City  support  for  basic  operating  costs.  Even 
with  the  combined  City  and  private  funds  in  the  current  year,  the  permanent  collections 
of  the  Museums  are  not  being  adequately  maintained  and  protected.  Much  of  The  Fine 
Arts  Museums'  private  money  comes  from  The  Museum  Society  and  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums  Foundation  and  is  restricted  as  to  use,  primarily  for  acquisitions,  capital 
expenditures,  and  exhibitions.  (There  is  essentially  no  City  money  for  these  expenses.) 
Although  the  Foundation  is  developing  an  endowment  as  the  result  of  a  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  only  the  income  from  the  endowment  may  be  spent. 
Museum  Society  revenues,  which  are  largely  dependent  on  fees  for  memberships  made  in 
response  to  special  exhibits,  fluctuate  greatly. 

The  Asian  Art  Museum  has  more  serious  financial  problems  than  The  Fine  Arts  Museums 
because  its  private  resources  are  much  more  limited,  and  it  is  already  operating  with  a 
minimal  staff.  The  Asian  Art  Foundation's  balance  will  be  very  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
end  of  FY  1980-81  because  the  Foundation  will  be  required  to  fund  the  Asian  Arts 
Museum's  non-salary  budget  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  the  salary  and 
exhibition  costs  it  currently  supports.  The  Foundation  is  hiring  a  fund  raiser  in  an  effort 
to  build  an  endowment,  but  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  sufficient  income  to  be  generated 
by  1981-82.  The  Asian  Art  Museum  is  newer  than  The  Fine  Arts  Museums,  its  art 
collection  is  installed  in  a  more  modem  building,  and  the  major  part  of  its  collection  was 
received  as  the  previously  organized  Brundage  Collection;  therefore  our  review  of  the 
Asian  Art  Museum  did  not  reveal  problems  of  the  same  magnitude  as  found  at  The  Fine 
Arts  Museums.  However,  without  additional  resources,  the  Asian  Art  Museum  will  soon 
experience  severe  problems. 
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The  administration  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  and  the  Asian  Art  Museum  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  this  report.  In  general,  they  concur  with  our 
findings.  The  written  responses  from  the  Museums  are  attached  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
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This  management  audit  of  the  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  (FAM)  and  the 
Asian  Art  Museum  (AAM)  was  performed  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  The  audit  included  an  examination  of  the 
revenues,  expenditures  and  contractual  agreements  pertaining  to  the  King  Tutankhamum 
exhibit.  Because  several  private  organizations  associated  with  the  Museums  provide  the 
majority  of  funding  for  the  Museums,  we  also  interviewed  personnel  and  reviewed  the 
operations  of  the  following:  The  FAM  Board  of  Trustees,  the  FAM  Foundation,  the 
Museum  Society,  the  Asian  Art  Commission,  and  the  Asian  Art  Foundation.  We  found 
that  a  difficult  problem  facing  the  Museums  is  the  trend  toward  declining  support  from 
the  City's  General  Fund.  City  funds  accounted  for  less  than  40%  of  AAM's  and  30%  of 
FAM's  funding  in  FY  1978-79.  The  distribution  of  funding  sources  for  the  Museums' 
operations,  acquisitions,  and  capital  expenses  in  1978-79  is  shown  below: 


Fine  Arts  Museums: 


General  Fund 
Museum  Admissions  Fund 
FAM  Foundation 
Museum  Society 
Total 


$2,091,444  (28.2%) 

1 95, 1 59  (2.6%) 

I,387-,9I7  (18.7%) 

3,751,851  (50.5%) 

$7,426,371 


Asian  Arts  Museum: 


General  Fund 
Museum  Admissions  Fund 
Asian  Art  Foundation 
Total 


$425,009  (39.5%) 

46,000  (43%) 

603,436  (56.2%) 
$1,074  445 


Fine  Arts  Museums 

The  FAM  Board  of  Trustees,  an  independent,  self  perpetuating  body  whose  powers 
are  set  forth  in  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  is  responsible  for  setting  policy  and  City 
funding  priorities  by  approving  the  FAM  budget  request  before  it  is  submitted  to  the 
Mayor.  City  funds  are  used  primarily  to  support  the  operating  costs  of  the  Museums  with 
the  bulk  of  the  funding  (85%  in  I  979-80)  going  to  salaries  and  fringe  benefits.  Because 
the  collection  must  be  guarded  24  hours  a  day,  personnel  costs  are  high.  Because  of 
reduced  City  funding  in  FY  1980-81  and  the  loss  of  14  CETA  guards,  FAM's  staff  reports 
that  they  are  currently  planning  to  close  the  Museums  2  days  per  week  (Mondays  and 
Tuesdays). 

Although  the  FAM  City  budget  has  remained  fairly  constant  despite  Proposition 
13,  salary  standardization  and  increased  benefits  are  consuming  more  of  the  available 
funding,  forcing  the  two  non-profit  corporations  associated  with  the  Museums,  The 
Museum  Society  and  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  Foundation,  to  absorb  some  of  the  everyday 
operating  expenses  of  the  Museums.  FAM  received  $2,201,717  in  General  Funds  under 
the  FY  1979-80  budget.  The  1980-81  budget  proposed  by  the  Mayor's  Office  would 
provide  nearly  6%  less  in  General  fund  support  for  the  Museums  or  $2,071,667.  The 
proposed  budget  would  eliminate  25  positions,  7  of  which  are  currently  filled.  Of  the  7 
people  to  be  laid  off,  4  will  be  able  to  transfer  to  The  Museum  Society  payroll.  Under 
the  proposed  budget,  4  Museum  Guards  would  be  added  in  order  to  partially  replace  the 
loss  of  14  CETA  guards. 
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Admissions  Fund 

In  December  1 975  an  admission  charge  to  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  75£  per 
person  (since  raised  to  $1 .00)  was  established.  Payment  of  the  admission  fee  entitles  one 
to  entrance  to  the  deYoung  Museum,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Asian  Art  Museum. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Section  10.117-15  of  the  Administrative  Code,  all  proceeds 
derived  from  the  general  admission  fees  are  deposited  in  the  City's  Museums  Admission 
Fund.  The  first  priority  of  the  monies  collected  is  for  reimbursement  to  the  Museums  of 
expenses  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  general  admission  fee. 

After  the  expenses  of  collection  are  met,  the  remaining  income  is  divided,  with 
50%  going  to  the  Museums  and  50%  to  the  City's  General  Fund.  However,  since  FY  1977- 
78,  the  City's  share  in  excess  of  $120,000  per  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  a  cummulative 
total  of  $550,000,  has  gone  to  a  Special  Exhibitions  Fund  to  recoup  the  cost  of 
improvements  to  the  temporary  galleries  which  were  necessary  for  the  "Treasures  of 
Tutankhamun"  exhibition.  (These  improvements  were  initially  paid  for  from  the  William 
H.  Noble  Bequest  to  the  City  for  the  benefit  of  the  Museums.  The  special  exhibitions 
fund  will  reimburse  the  bequest  for  work  done.)  It  is  anticipated  that  the  $550,000  will 
have  been  accumulated  by  FY  1981-82.  At  that  point,  the  entire  City  share  will  revert 
to  the  general  fund. 

The  Museums'  share  of  the  Admissions  Fund  is  divided  between  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums  and  Asian  Art  Museum  with  FAM  receiving  70%  of  the  revenue  and  AAM  30%. 
The  Museums  require  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  draw  on  the  Museums'  share  of 
the  Admissions  Fund.  FAM  uses  these  funds  for  operating  expenses  such  as  paper 
conservation,  exhibitions  and  light,  heat  and  power  while  AAM  has  used  its  share  for 
equipment  and  exhibitions. 

Museum  Society 

The  Museum  Society  exists  to  generate  interest  in  and  support  for  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums  and  Asian  Art  Museum.  Society  revenues  are  derived  from  memberships, 
donations,  grants,  bequests,  Museum  shop  sales  and  other  revenue  programs.  These 
revenues  are  used  to  support,  develop,  and  complement  Museum  programs  including 
acquisition,  exhibition  and  education  programs,  and  provide  collateral  services  such  as 
bookstores  and  restaurants.  The  Society's  activities  fall  into  two  general  categories: 

Operating  functions  which  include  fund  raising,  administration,  and 
sponsorship  of  special  events,  exhibits  and  programs. 

A  museum  support  function  which  includes  donations  to  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Museums,  and  improvements  to  Museum  facilities. 

The  Society's  primary  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  Museums  are  for  exhibitions.  Also, 
as  City  budget  cuts  have  necessitated  freezing  vacant  Museum  staff  positions,  the 
Society  has  picked  up  those  positions.  In  FY  1979-80,  the  Society  is  funding  31  Museum 
staff  positions. 

FAM  Foundation 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  Foundation  is  a  non-profit  corporation  which  was  founded 
primarily  to  raise  funds  for  the  enhancement,  advancement,  administration  and 
enlargement  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums.  The  Foundation  is  empowered  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  shares,  bonds,  notes,  debentures  and  other  securities;  and  to  borrow  money  and 
incur  indebtedness.  The  Foundation's  only  members  are  its  nine  trustees.  Trustees  are 
elected  for  three-year  terms  by  those  currently  serving,  and  so  are  self-perpetuating. 
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Most  of  the  Foundation's  income  is  from  grants,  contributions,  bequests, 
investments,  endowments,  and  paper  conservation.  The  Foundation's  primary  funding 
concerns  have  been  art  acquisition  and  operating  expenses  including  installation  of  a  new 
security  system  at  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  deYoung.  As  the  City  funding  of 
operating  expenses  continues  to  decline,  the  Foundation  can  be  expected  to  pick  up  a 
larger  share  of  those  expenses. 

Asian  Art  Museum 

The  Asian  Art  Commission  is  responsible  for  budgetary  planning  for  the  Asian  Art 
Museum  and  for  submitting  the  annual  budget  to  the  Mayor  for  further  approvals.  In  FY 
1979-80,  the  Asian  Art  Museum  has  an  approved  budget  of  $432,774.  This  compares  with 
budgets  of  $425,009  in  FY  1978-79  and  $441,775  in  FY  1977-78.  These  City  funds  have 
come  from  the  General  Fund  in  each  of  the  three  years.  Staffing  level  has  remained 
constant  at  16  positions  all  three  years. 

The  1980-81  budget  proposed  by  the  Mayor's  Office  will  be  inadequate  to  support 
the  Asian  Art  Museum's  existing  staff.  The  share  of  the  budget  required  for  personnel 
costs  increased  from  81%  in  1977-78  to  88%  in  1979-80,  with  no  increase  in  staff  and 
with  one  month's  staff  salaries  and  benefits  paid  by  the  Foundation  in  1979-80.  Under 
the  Mayor's  I  980-81  budget,  personnel  costs  account  for  97%  of  AA'M's  budget,  an  exhibit 
Preparator  will  be  laid  off  and  a  Curator  IV  will  be  transferred  from  the  City  to  the 
support  of  the  Asian  Art  Foundation. 

Asian  Art  Foundation 

Similar  to  The  Fine  Arts  Museums'  support  by  The  Museum  Society,  the  Asian  Art 
Museum  has  received  financial  support  from  the  Asian  Art  Foundation  over  and  above  its 
authorized  City  budget.  In  1978-79,  the  Foundation  provided  $649,436  for  the  Asian  Art 
.Museum,  primarily  for  exhibitions  and  art  acquisitions,  including  $543,574  for  the  Korean 
Exhibition. 

The  Asian  Art  Foundation  is  a  non-profit  organization  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
raise  funds  to  promote  the  development  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum.  The  Foundation  is 
composed  of  14  Trustees,  of  whom  13  are  members  of  the  Asian  Art  Commission.  The 
Foundation  views  its  financial  responsibility  to  the  Museum  to  be  the  funding  of 
acquisitions  and  the  provision  of  supplemental  support  for  special  exhibitions. 

The  Foundation  has  assumed  that  the  City  will  pay  for  the  Museum's  basic 
operating  costs  and  capital  needs  (such  as  security  devices),  as  well  as  costs  involved  in 
rotating  the  permanent  collection.  In  practice,  the  Foundation  has  found  it  necessary  to 
supplement  City  funds  to  pay  for  some  of  the  Museum's  operating  costs.  Specifically,  the 
Foundation  pays  the  salaries  for  the  Museum's  assistant  librarian,  assistant  educational 
curator,  and  part-time  publicity  and  public  relations  director.  Foundation  funds  have 
also  been  used  occasionally  for  urgent  repairs,  for  some  security  equipment,  and  for 
library  needs  when  no  City  funds  were  available.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
Foundation's  funds  have  gone  for  acquisitions  and  expenses  associated  with  special 
exhibitions—publicity,  brochures  and  catalogs,  exhibit  installations,  gallery  signs,  exhibit 
rentals,  and  special  contracted  services. 
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Findings 


Fine  Arts  Museums 

A  difficult  problem  facing  the  Museums  is  the  significant  reduction  of  supporf 
from  the  City's  General  Fund.  In  this  respect,  we  have  found  that  the  City  has  been 
delinquent  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  deeds  of  trust  by  which  the  City  was  given 
custody  of  the  Museums  and  their  collections.  The  City  is  responsible  for  providing  basic 
maintenance,  security,  registration  and  conservation.  Our  audit  revealed  that  in  recent 
years  the  City  has  failed  to  meet  this  obligation,  forcing  private  organizations  associated 
with  the  Museums  to  pick  up  increasingly  larger  shares  of  the  Museums'  operating 
expenses.  Our  review  of  the  operations  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  revealed  problems  in 
the  areas  of  security  equipment  and  procedures,  inventory  control,  conservation,  and 
budgetary  planning.  We  also  found  that  the  Museums  are  aware  of  problems  and  are 
taking  some  corrective  actions,  most  notably  in  the  areas  of  security  and  budgeting.  Our 
findings  and  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

I.  Budget  and  Planning  Process 

The  Art  Museums  rely  on  private  funding  for  more  than  half  their  expenditures 
and  are  faced  with  declining  City  support.  We  found  that: 

The  Museum  Society  and  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  Foundation  have  supported 
some  basic  operating  expenses  of  the  FAM,  although  these  organizations 
view  their  primary  funding  responsibility  to  be  special  projects,  exhibitions, 
and  acquisitions. 

Stable  and  predictable  support  levels  from  non-City  fund  sources  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  FAM  is  developing  an  endowment  based  on  a  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  but  only  the  income  from  the 
endowment  may  be  spent.  The  Museums'  efforts  to  obtain  stable  outside 
funding  are  hampered  by  the  reluctance  of  State  and  Federal  granting 
agencies,  as  well  as  private  and  corporate  contributors,  to  provide 
unrestricted  gifts  of  funds. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  trusts  through  which  the  City  received  possession  of 
the  Museums  and  their  art  collections,  the  City  is  obligated  to  provide  the 
basic  operating  costs  of  the  Museums  necessary  to  preserve  the  permanent 
collection.  At  present  the  City  is  not  providing  this  minimal  basic  operating 
support,  and  prospects  for  1980-81  look  even  worse. 

FAM  dependence  on  multiple  funding  sources  has  resulted  in  an 
uncoordinated  planning  and  budgeting  process.  The  recently  established 
Board  of  Trustees  Joint  Finance  Committee  is  working  to  rectify  this 
problem. 
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Based  on  these  findings,  we  recommend  that: 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  amend  the  Administrative  Code  Section  10. 1  17-15 
to  provide  for  the  City's  share  of  the  Admission  Fund  (Part  B)  to  accrue  to 
The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Museums.  This  recommendation  is  consistent  with  the  City's  obligation  to 
the  Museums  and  their  collections  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreements 
under  which  they  were  left  to  the  City. 

FAM  implement  a  long  range  planning  and  budgeting  process  encompassing 
all  Museum  activities  regardless  of  funding  source.  Such  a  process  would 
assist  in  meeting  all  of  the  Museums'  financial  needs  and  would  ensure  that 
no  one  funding  organization's  priorities  are  allowed  to  predominate.  (The 
FAM  Board  of  Trustees  has  organized  a  Committee  to  develop  a  Committee 
to  develop  a  consolidated  budget  document.) 

II.  Security  and  Inventory  Systems 

Present  security  systems  are  inadequate.  We  found  that: 

FAM's  present  security  system  has  deficiencies  which  make  the  deYoung  and 
the  Legion  of  Honor  vulnerable  to  theft  and  vandalism. 

FAM  has  never  had  a  physical  inventory  of  its  collection  of  art  objects.  An 
estimated  11,050  objects  from  FAM's  collection  are  missing.  Based  on 
average  estimated  values,  the  missing  objects,  as  independently  appraised  by 
Butterfield  and  Butterfield  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers,  would  be  worth  at 
least  $2  million. 

Examples  of  the  most  valuable  objects  missing  include  a  Belter  style  chair 
($750-$4,000),  a  painting  titled  Entrance  to  Marseilles  Harbor  by  William 
Thoeny  ($2,500-$4,000),  a  Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  attributed  to  Gilbert 
Stuart  ($750);  seven  pieces  of  early  Japanese  Hizen  porcelain  ($2,500-$4,000) 
and  two  Korean  Celadon  dishes  ($1 00-$5,000).  Among  the  least  valuable 
items  are  an  antique  nail  ($l-$5),  a  spike  ($2)  and  a  German  anti-tank  bullet 
($1  -$70).  Of  the  84  sample  objects  missing,  FAM  classifies  45  as  fine  art  and 
39  as  objects  of  historic,  scientific,  or  lesser  significance. 

Extensive  security  studies  have  been  completed  to  determine  the  necessary 
corrective  actions  and  FAM  has  begun  implementing  the  recommendations 
with  private  funds. 

No  matter  how  comprehensive  the  security  system,  inadequate  inventory 
control  over  the  collection  will  continue  to  result  in  misplaced  art  objects. 

Based  on  these  findings,  we  recommend  that  FAM: 

Make  a  complete  physical  inventory  of  its  collections. 
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Implement  procedures  so  that  art  objects  cannot  be  moved  without 
notification  and  verification  to  and  from  the  Museums'  inventory  control 
officer.  After  the  system  is  updated  the  Museums'  directors  or  their 
deputies  should  perform  a  monthly  test  of  the  system  by  selecting  at  random 
six  or  more  inventory  numbers  and  verifying  that  the  objects  the  numbers 
represent  are  exactly  where  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Quarterly,  one  of  the 
Museums'  rooms  should  be  selected  at  random  and  inventoried. 

Ensure  that  all  persons  except  those  guards  on  duty  vacate  buildings  from 
5:30  P.M.  to  7:30  A.M. 

Commence  installation  of  safety  glass  shields  over  all  paintings  and 
tapestries,  install  plexiglass  from  floors  to  ceiling  in  doors  of  period  rooms 
to  limit  access,  and  develop  plexiglass  display  cases  for  all  unrestrained 
sculpture,  pottery,  porcelain,  etc. 

III.  Exhibitions 

The  direct  financial  benefits  of  special  exhibitions  realized  by  the  Museums  have 
been  significantly  less  than  their  attributed  multi-million  dollar  impact  on  the  City's 
economy.  Their  primary  benefit  is  the  cultural  experience  they  provide  for  the  public. 
We  found  that: 

Examination  of  the  Museums'  exhibitions  programs  from  a  cost-benefit 
perspective  reveals  that  the  direct  costs  of  exhibitions,  in  terms  of  staffing 
time  and  dollars  expended,  take  away  resources  which  are  needed  to  properly 
care  for  the  permanent  collections. 

Special  exhibitions,  particularly  the  major  traveling  shows,  are  very  costly 
and  thus  require  considerable  fund-raising  efforts  on  the  part  of  Museum 
organizations. 

Costs  are  not  offset  by  measurable  financial  benefits  the  Museums  receive 
from  the  exhibitions. 

The  benefits  of  the  exhibitions  were  much  more  modest  than  the  millions  of 
dollars  claimed  as  indirect  impact  of  the  shows  to  the  tourist  industry. 
Rather,  the  most  significant  benefits  of  the  exhibitions  were  their  cultural 
value  for  the  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  the  greater  Bay  Area,  and  their 
ability  to  lend  prestige  to  the  Museums. 

The  recent  Splendor  of  Dresden  and  Treasures  of  Tutankhamun  shows  were 
the  two  most  expensive  exhibitions  ever  hosted  by  The  Fine  Arts  Museums. 
The  Dresden  show  had  expenses  in  excess  of  $1.5  million  associated  with  it 
including  installation  costs  of  more  than  $500,000  and  expenses  for  guards 
and  security  of  over  $375,000.  Despite  attendance  by  more  than  one-half 
million  visitors,  the  exhibition  lost  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
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The  "King  Tut"  exhibition  was  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  Museums. 
Unlike  the  Dresden  Show,  "King  Tut"  resulted  in  an  excess  of  revenues  over 
expenditures  of  $1,195,128  from  the  special  entrance  fees  and  the  sale  of 
merchandise  in  the  Tut  shop.  Included  as  an  expenditure  in  this  accounting 
was  $200,000  which  was  given  to  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  Foundation  as  a 
partial  match  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  challenge  grant. 
However,  because  of  provisions  of  the  agreement  with  the  Egyptian 
government  requiring  that  the  profits  from  these  entrance  fees  and  the 
merchandise  sales  be  given  to  the  Egyptian  government,  $1,000,000  was 
given  to  Egyptians.  This  payment  was  in  addition  to  the  initial  $100,000 
donation  made  to  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  Cairo  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
"King  Tut"  show.  The  $100,000  will  be  used  for  a  special  project  at  the 
Museum  which  is  mutually  agreeable  to  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  and  the 
Museum  in  Cairo.  In  addition  to  revenues  from  the  entrance  fees  and 
merchandise  sales,  FAM  and  The  Museum  Society  earned  $995,631  from  fees 
charged  to  certain  groups  for  the  privi ledge  of  private  access  to  the 
exhibition  (so  called  special  events  evening)  and  $4,337  from  interest  earned 
on  the  investment  of  periodic  cash  balances  in  the  Tut  accounts.  All  totaled, 
the  various  Museum  organizations  netted  nearly  $1,100,000  from  the  "King 
Tut"  exhibition. 

Based  on  these  findings  we  recommend  that  FAM: 

Increase  emphasis  on  small-scale  exhibitions  centered  around  the  Museums' 
permanent  collections. 

Not  hold  major  exhibitions  at  the  Legion  of  Honor  because  of  the  limited 
exhibition  space  and  resulting  high  costs  of  removal  and  re -install  at  ion  of 
the  permanent  collection  and  the  relative  inaccessibility  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  to  out-of-town  visitors. 

Limit  major  exhibitions  to  one  every  other  year.  Special  admission  fees 
should  be  set  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  costs  of  necessary  temporary 
conservation  and  technical  staff  so  that  permanent  staff  are  not  forced  to 
temporarily  halt  ongoing  work  on  the  permanent  collection.  The  Museums 
should  also  plan  to  generate  sufficient  revenues  to  cover  costs  such  as 
traffic,  crowd  and  litter  control  associated  with  such  special  exhibitions. 

IV.  Conservation 

Resources  devoted  to  conservation  of  the  Museums'  collections  are  inadequate. 
The  creation  of  regional  centers  for  art  conservation  could  provide  additional  resources 
for  preserving  and  restoring  the  City's  fine  arts.  With  regard  to  FAM,  we  found  that: 

Design  problems  limit  the  effective  use  of  conservation  lab  space. 

The  labs  are  severely  understaffed  to  care  for  both  the  permanent  collection 
and  travelling  shows.  As  a  result  of  frequent  traveling  shows,  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  permanent  collection  is  severely 
hampered. 

Lack  of  communication  between  curators,  exhibition  designers  and 
conservators  contributes  to  the  continuing  deterioration  of  the  permanent 
collection. 
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Based  on  these  findings,  we  recommend  that  FAM: 

Consider  establishing  regional  laboratories  for  paintings  and  decorative  arts 
as  a  means  of  expanding  its  conservation  programs. 

Request  donors  of  art  works  or  collections  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
insure  the  future  conservation  of  the  object  or  collection. 

Ask  the  Fine  Arts  Foundation  or  The  Museum  Society  to  fund  an  additional 
paintings  Conservator  position  because  sufficient  General  Funds  are  not 
available  for  this  essential  position. 

Develop  procedures  to  allow  Conservators  to  assume  an  active  role  in  the 
acquisition  and  exhibition  processes. 

In  considering  future  plans  for  capital  improvements,  consider  remodeling 
the  laboratory  space  to  eliminate  overhead  pipes  and  vents  which  limit  the 
usefulness  of  available  space  and  more  adequately  distribute  space  between 
the  paintings  and  decorative  arts  labs. 

V.  Space  Problems 

By  limiting  the  scope  of  its  collection  and  eliminating  non-Museum  related 
organizations  from  its  buildings,  FAM  can  eliminate  its  space  problem  without  a 
substantial  capital  outlay.  We  found  that: 

FAM  space  for  storage  and  display  of  the  permanent  collection,  as  well  as 
offices,  is  inadequate. 

An  increased  program  of  removing  items  from  the  collection 
(deaccessioning)  would  help  relieve  the  space  problem  on  a  long  term  basis. 

The  FAM  Art  School,  a  private  non-profit  corporation,  occupies  several 
hundred  square  feet  in  the  deYoung  Museum.  This  space  could  better  be 
utilized  for  storage,  expansion  of  the  American  galleries  and  office  space. 

Based  on  these  findings,  we  recommend  that: 

The  Art  School  should  be  physically  and  administratively  separated  from  the 
deYoung  as  an  independent  body  or  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
College.  This  move  would  allow  expansion  of  the  Art  School  program  and 
free  up  space  needed  by  the  Museums  for  their  ongoing  operations. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  should  develop  clear  cut  boundaries  to  the  scope  of 
the  Museums'  collections  in  terms  of  periods,  schools,  and  mediums.  A 
deaccessioning  program  should  be  implemented  to  bring  the  present 
collection  into  accord  with  the  parameters  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 
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The  Asian  Arts  Museum 


The  Asian  Arts  Museum  is  much  newer  than  the  FAM;  the  first  Brundage  donation 
dates  to  I  959.  Our  review  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum  did  not  reveal  most  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  FAM.  The  AAM's  budget  is  much  smaller  than  the  FAM's.  The  AAM's 
non-City  funds  are  channeled  through  one  organization,  the  Asian  Art  Foundation,  of 
which  13  of  14  Trustees  are  members  of  the  Asian  Art  Commission.  As  a  result,  the 
planning  and  budgeting  process  is  unified.  The  AAM  is  located  in  a  recently  renovated 
facility  which  was  designed  with  security  in  mind.  Damage  caused  by  acts  of  vandalism 
is  almost  non-existent,  although  day-time  theft  is  possible,  as  recent  events  indicate, 
primarily  due  to  shortages  of  guards.  The  AAM  would  like  to  make  improvements  in  its 
electronic  security  system,  but  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  is  a  problem. 

Our  only  findings  were  in  the  areas  of  inventory  control  and  conservation,  and 
they  were  of  marginal  importance.  Regarding  inventory  control,  we  found  that  the  AAM 
has  not  had  a  total  physical  inventory  since  1969,  although  several  partial  inventories 
have  been  conducted.  We  recommend  that  the  AAM  perform  a  monthly  test  of  the 
inventory  control  system,  and  conduct  an  inventory  of  one  of  its  rooms  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

With  regard  to  conservation,  we  found  that  the  AAM  has  only  two  conservators, 
which  is  adequate  for  the  conservation  of  the  collection  but  not  for  all  the  restoration 
work  which  could  be  done.  Also,  a  humid  storage  room  would  improve  the  Museum's 
capacity  to  preserve  ivory  and  lacquer  art  objects.  Based  on  these  findings  we 
recommend  that  the  AAM  consider  establishing  a  regional  conservation  program  charging 
fees  for  service.  The  construction  of  humid  storage  room  is  not  realistic  in  the  short- 
term,  but  should  be  considered  in.  future  capital  expansion  plans  if  the  Museum  finds 
funds  for  this  purpose  in  the  long-term. 

Prospects  for  New  Revenues 

In  the  course  of  our  research,  we  learned  that  the  FAM  and  AAM  could  each  earn 
additional  revenues,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $216,000  per  year,  if  they  agree  to  display  art 
at  the  San  Francisco  International  Airport.  We  were  informed  by  the  Director  of 
Airports  that  the  Airport  is  currently  planning  to  design  and  build  display  cabinets  in  the 
Airport  terminals  in  order  to  securely  present  valuable  art  for  public  viewing.  We 
recommend  that  both  the  FAM  and  AAM  contract  with  the  Airports  Commission  for  the 
display  of  art  at  the  Airport. 

The  administration  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  and  the  Asian  Art  Museum  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  this  report.  The  written  response  from  the 
Museums  is  attached  at  the  end  of  this  report.  We  wish  to  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  the  Director  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums,  the  Asian  Arts  Commission,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Asian  Arts  Museum,  the  President  of  The  Museum  Society,  and  personnel 
throughout  the  Museums  for  their  cooperation  and  assistance.  In  general,  we  appreciate 
the  openess,  cooperation  and  assistance  everyone  associated  with  the  Museums  gave  us. 
We  are  especially  grateful  to  Butterfield  and  Butterfield  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  for 
their  assistance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Pursuant  to  a  motion  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors,  we  have 
conducted  a  management  audit  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  (FAM),  which 
included  an  audit  of  all  revenues,  expenditures  and  contractual  agreements  pertaining  to 
the  King  Tutankhamun  exhibition.  Because  it  shares  resources  and  facilities  with  FAM, 
The  Asian  Art  Museum  (AAM)  was  also  included  in  this  audit.  In  conducting  this 
management  audit  we  made  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  informational  sources.  We  reviewed 
the  existing  literature  on  the  organization  and  operation  of  art  museums.  We 
interviewed  personnel  in  similar  museums.  We  reviewed  minutes  and  attended  meetings 
of  the  FAM  Board  of  Trustees  and  AAM's  Asian  Art  Commission  and  their  various 
committees.  We  surveyed  all  Trustees  and  Commissioners  to  determine  their  views  of 
their  roles  as  members  of  the  governing  boards  and  their  views  on  the  appropriate 
functions  of  the  Museums  (see  Attachment  I).  We  also  interviewed  personnel  at  all  levels 
and  in  all  operating  units  of  the  Museums.  Because  several  non-City  organizations 
provide  the  majority  of  funding  for  the  Museums,  we  also  interviewed  personnel  and 
reviewed  the  operations  of  these  organizations.  Figure  1  (on  the  next  page)  illustrates 
the  relationships  and  flow  of  information  among  these  groups. 

Fine  Arts  Museums 

The  deYoung  Museum  had  its  origins  in  the  California  Midwinter  International 
Exposition  of  1894.  At  the  end  of  the  the  Exposition,  the  Fine  Arts  Buildings  and  surplus 
funds  were  turned  over  to  M.  H.  deYoung  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  a  permanent 
museum.  Mr.  deYoung  continued  expanding  the  Museum's  buildings  and  collections  until 
1919,  when  by  a  deed  of  trust  he  conveyed  the  Museum  buildings  and  contents  to  the 
City.  Under  the  terms  of  the  trust,  the  City  must  operate,  insure,  and  maintain  the 
building  and  its  contents  as  a  museum  for  the  use,  benefit,  and  enjoyment  of  the  people 
forever.  Although  the  terms  of  the  trust  also  required  the  museum  to  be  open  seven  days 
per  week  free  of  charge,  Mr.  deYoung  later  advised  the  City  that  he  considered  these 
terms  to  be  merely  advisory. 

The  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  its  contents  were  presented  to 
the  City  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Spreckels  in  1924  as  a  museum  of  paintings  and 
sculptures  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  San  Franciscans  who  were  killed  in  World  War  I. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  gift,  the  City  must  keep,  preserve  and  maintain  the 
building  and  its  contents  "in  the  manner  and  with  that  dignity  which  shall  be  best  fitted 
to  give  expression  to  these  sentiments  of  honor,  nobility  and  patriotism  which  the 
building  is  designed  to  commemorate." 

Initially  each  donor  passed  responsibility  for  the  Museums  to  the  Recreation  and 
Park  Commission.  Subsequently,  Boards  of  Trustees  for  each  Museum  were  created  and 
the  trust  conveyed  by  the  City  to  the  respective  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  1972,  in  accordance  with  Article  3,  Chapter  5,  Part  13  of  the  San  Francisco 
Charter,  the  M.  H.  deYoung  Memorial  Museum  in  Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  Lincoln  Park  were  administratively  merged  to  form  The 
Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco.  Consolidation  was  complicated  by  the  need  to 
combine  staff,  financial  resources,  and  collections  and  to  develop  compatible  inventory 
and  security  systems.  The  Museums  now  function  under  the  direction  of  a  single  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Director  and  have  a  combined  collection  estimated  at  205,000  objects 
conservatively  valued  by  the  Museum  staff  at  $149,750,000. 
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Charter  provisions  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  Museums,  and  the  powers, 
composition  and  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  32 -member  Board  of 
Trustees  is  responsible  for  the  management,  superintendence  and  operation  of  the 
Museums.  Trustees  serve  five-year  staggered  terms  and  are  elected  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Trustees  currently  in  office.  Subject  to  the  budgetary  and  personnel 
provisions  of  the  Charter,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  complete  responsibility  for  operation 
of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums.  For  fiscal  year  1979-80,  FAM  has  an  authorized  City  budget 
of  $2,201,717  and  an  authorized  staff  of  97  supported  by  the  General  fund  and  6  by  the 
Admissions  fund,  although  financial  constraints  have  resulted  in  only  85  of  these  positions 
actually  being  filled.  (See  Attachment  II  for  a  complete  organization  chart.)  This 
compares  to  a  1978-79  approved  budget  of  $2,091,444  and  a  1977-78  actual  budget  of 
$2,037,779  (staffing  levels  were  at  1979-80  levels  both  years).  Of  the  total  Fine  Art 
Museums  1979-80  City  budget,  96.3%  is  provided  from  City  General  Fund  Revenue  and 
3.7%  from  Admission  Fund  Revenues  to  reimburse  the  Museums  for  the  cost  of  collecting 
admission  fees.  In  addition  to  the  authorized  City  budget,  the  Museums  receive  a  portion 
of  the  admission  fees  collected  by  the  Museums.  These  funds  are  controlled  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  are  generally  used  to  support  operating  expenses  of  the  Museums  such  as 
light,  heat  and  power,  conservation  and  exhibitions.  In  1978-79  FAM  received 
$195,158.95  in  admission  fund  revenues  (See  Section  II  for  a  discussion  of  the  Admissions 
Fund). 

For  fiscal  year  1980-81,  the  Mayor  has  proposed  that  General  Fund  support  for 
The  Fine  Arts  Museums  be  reduced  by  nearly  6%  to  $2,071,667,  reducing  authorized 
General  Fund  positions  by  25  to  76.  Of  the  25  positions  to  be  eliminated,  7  are  filled;  and 
of  the  7  people  to  be  laid  off,  4  will  be  able  to  transfer  to  The  Museum  Society  payroll. 
Under  the  proposed  budget,  4  Museum  Guards  would  be  added  to  partially  replace  the  loss 
of  14  CETA  guards. 

The  Museums  also  receive  extensive  financial  support  from  The  Museum 
Society.  The  Museum  Society  is  a  private,  non-profit  corporation  which  serves  as  the 
membership  organization  for  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  and  Asian  Art  Museum.  The 
Society  was  formed  to  enhance  the  Museums  by  providing  funds  for  Museum  publications, 
special  exhibitions,  educational  and  performing  arts  programs.  In  1978-79,  the  Society 
provided  $3,792,326  to  The  Fine  Arts  Museums.  The  bulk  of  this  money,  $3,059,581,  was 
spent  on  exhibitions,  including  $1.5  million  for  the  "Splendor  of  Dresden"  exhibit  and  $1.4 
million  for  the  "King  Tut"  exhibit.  The  remainder  of  Museum  Society  funding  was  for 
operating  expenses  of  the  Museums,  including  salaries  for  31  staff  members.  The  Fine 
Arts  Museums  Foundation,  through  Federal  and  private  grants  and  donations,  also 
provides  a  significant  portion  of  the  Museums'  funding,  accounting  for  approximately 
$1,387,917  in  FY  1978-79.  The  Foundation  is  a  non-profit  corporation,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  to  receive,  solicit,  donate  and  otherwise  distribute  funds  for  the 
enhancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  Museums. 


See  Section  I  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  roles  and  interrelationships  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Museums  Society,  Fine  Arts  Foundation,  Board  of  Trustees  ,  and  City  staff. 
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Asian  Art  Museum 


The  Society  for  Asian  Art  was  founded  in  1968  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  Avery  Brundage  Collection  of  Oriental  Art  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 
In  July,  1959,  an  agreement  between  Avery  Brundage  and  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  formally  set  out  the  terms  for  the  donation  of  the  collection  to  the  City.  The 
original  plan  as  described  in  the  agreement  was  for  the  City  to  remodel  and  enlarge  the 
western  wing  of  the  deYoung  Museum  to  house  and  display  the  collection;  the 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  new  wing  would  remain  with  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  deYoung  Museum.  A  bond  issue  was  passed  in  I960  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
new  wing,  which  was  opened  in  1966  as  the  Avery  Brundage  collection  of  the  deYoung 
Museum.  In  the  1959  agreement  the  City  also  agreed  to  "publish  an  appropriate,  fully 
illustrated  catalog  of  the  Collection..."  and  to  make  "a  study  and  analysis  of  said  entire 
Collection,  including  the  procurement  of  all  necessary  photographs  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  entire  Collection..." 

Between  1959  and  1968,  Avery  Brundage  accumulated  an  additional  large  and 
valuable  Asian  art  collection,  which  the  City  wished  to  acquire.  The  terms  of  this  second 
donation  were  set  down  in  a  Second  Supplemental  Agreement  between  Brundage  and  the 
City  in  July,  1969.  In  this  agreement,  the  City  stated  its  purpose  as  establishing  the  City 
and  the  Bay  Area  "as  the  outstanding  center  of  Asian  Art  and  Culture  in  the  Western 
World  with  the  Avery  Brundage  Collection  of  Asian  Art  as  its  nucleus".  With  this 
agreement,  the  Collection  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  board,  the  Committee 
of  Asian  Art  and  Culture  (later  re-named  the  Asian  Art  Commission),  with  its  own  budget 
and  museum  staff  (including  a  museum  director).  This  new  museum  was  known  as  the 
Center  for  Asian  Art  and  Culture  (renamed  The  Asian  Art  Museum  in  1972).  The 
Commission  was  legally  required  by  the  terms  of  the  supplemental  agreement  to  raise 
$1,500,000  in  18  months  for  the  purchase  of  Asian  art  objects  reserved  by  Brundage  for 
the  Collection,  and  morally  committed  to  raise  an  additional  $1,500,000  by  June,  1973. 
The  Commission  fulfilled  both  its  legal  and  moral  commitments.  The  Asian  Art  Museum 
now  has  a  collection  of  10,000  objects  with  a  value  in  excess  of  $650,000,000. 

The  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code  was  amended  to  officially  establish  the 
new  Committee  of  Asian  Art  and  Culture.  (Chapter  28,  Article  II,  Section  28.10  to 
28.13.)  The  27-member  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  was  given  responsibility 
for  controlling  and  managing  The  Asian  Art  Museum  and  its  collection,  and  establishing 
the  Museum  "as  the  outstanding  center  of  Asian  art  and  culture  in  the  Western  World." 
The  Commission  was  also  required  to  create  a  charitable  foundation  (the  Asian  Art 
Foundation)  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Museum  by  establishing  and  promoting  an 
acquisition  fund.  Of  the  Foundation's  14  Trustees,  13  are  members  of  the  Asian  Art 
Commission. 

The  Commission  is  responsible  for  budgetary  planning  for  The  Asian  Art  Museum 
and  for  submitting  the  annual  budget  to  the  Mayor  for  further  approvals.  In  FY  1979-80, 
The  Asian  Art  Museum  has  an  approved  budget  of  $432,774.  This  compares  with  budgets 
of  $425,009  in  FY  1978-79  and  $441,775  in  FY  1977-78.  These  City  funds  have  come 
from  the  General  Fund  in  each  of  the  three  years.  Staffing  level  has  remained  constant 
at  16  positions  all  three  years.  (See  Attachment  III  for  AAM  organization  chart.) 

For  fiscal  year  I  980-81 ,  the  Mayor  has  proposed  that  General  Fund  support  for  the 
Asian  Art  Museum  be  reduced  by  nearly  4%  to  $422,427,  reducing  authorized  positions  by 
2  to  14.  Both  positions  are  filled.  One  of  the  two  positions  being  laid  off,  Curator  IV, 
will  be  supported  by  the  Asian  Foundation. 
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In  addition  to  its  approved  budget,  the  Museum  also  receives  funds  annually  from 
the  City  Admissions  Fund  (discussed  in  Section  I).  These  funds  are  managed  by  the 
Foundation.  In  1979-80,  the  AAM  received  $82,000  from  the  Admissions  Fund,  which  was 
nearly  double  the  amount  received  in  1978-79  due  to  the  increased  attendance  generated 
by  the  Tut  and  Dresden  exhibitions. 

Similar  to  The  Fine  Arts  Museums'  support  by  The  Museum  Society,  The  Asian  Art 
Museum  has  received  financial  support  from  the  Asian  Art  Foundation  over  and  above  its 
authorized  City  budget.  In  1978-79,  the  Foundation  provided  $649,436  for  The  Asian  Art 
Museum,  primarily  for  exhibitions  and  art  acquisitions,  including  $543,574  for  the  Korean 
Exhibition. 

The  Future  of  the  Museum:  City  vs.  Private  Funds 

A  most  difficult  problem  facing  the  Museums  is  the  significant  reduction  of 
support  from  the  City's  General  Fund.  In  this  respect  we  have  found  that  the  City  has 
been  delinquent  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  deeds  of  trust  by  which  the  City  was 
given  custody  of  the  Museums  and  their  collections.  The  City  is  responsible  for  providing 
basic  maintenance  services  to  the  permanent  collections.  At  a  minimum,  these  services 
consist  of  building  maintenance,  security,  registration  and  conservation.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Brundage  agreements,  the  City  must  also  minimally  provide  support  for 
research,  display,  publication  and  a  chief  curator  for  the  Asian  art  museum.  Our  audit 
revealed  that  in  recent  years  the  City  has  partially  failed  to  meet  this  obligation,  forcing 
private  organizations  associated  with  the  Museums  to  pick  up  increasingly  larger  shares 
of  the  Museums'  operating  expenses.  The  total  financial  support  has  failed  to  ensure  that 
these  basic  functions  are  adequately  performed.  General  Fund  support  for  both  the  FAM 
and  the  AAM  has  declined  since  1977-78,  but  the  impact  has  been  most  drastic  for  non- 
salary  budget  categories  because  salary  standardization  and  increases  in  benefits  have 
meant  that  personnel  costs  have  consumed  increasing  shares  of  available  funds.  The 
FAM's  non-salary  budget  declined  21%  between  1977-78  and  1979-80,  not  accounting  for 
additional  decline  in  real  dollar  terms  due  to  inflation,  and  the  AAM's  non-salary  budget 
declined  by  41%  for  the  same  period.  Reduced  funding  levels  for  FY  1980-81  indicate 
that  the  City  will  continue  to  reduce  its  support  fof  Museum  operating  budgets.  In 
addition  to  reduced  General  Fund  support,  the  Museums  will  lose  14  guard  positions  in 
1980-81  which  are  currently  supported  by  CETA. 

The  Museums  are  limited  in  the  extent  to  which  they  can  draw  on  private  funds  to 
further  replace  City  support  for  basic  operating  costs.  Even  with  the  combined  City  and 
private  funds  in  the  current  year,  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Museums  are  not 
being  adequately  maintained  and  protected  (See  Section  I  for  a  discussion  of  the 
Museums'  various  funding  sources.)  Much  of  the  FAM's  private  money  is  restricted  as  to 
use,  primarily  for  acquisitions,  capital  expenditures,  and  exhibitions.  (There  is 
essentially  no  City  money  available  for  these  expenses.)  Museum  Society  revenues 
fluctuate  greatly.  Although  membership  increases  as  a  result  of  major  exhibitions  such 
as  Tut  and  Dresden,  these  exhibitions  are  also  very  costly.  The  AAM  has  more  serious 
financial  problems  than  the  FAM  because  its  private  resources  are  much  more  limited, 
and  it  is  already  operating  with  a  minimal  staff  of  16.  The  Asian  Art  Foundation's 
balance  will  be  very  nearly  exhausted  by  the  end  of  FY  1980-81  because  the  Foundation 
will  be  required  to  fund  nearly  the  AAM's  entire  non-salary  budget  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  in  addition  to  the  salary  and  exhibition  costs  it  currently  supports.  The  Foundation 
is  hiring  a  fund  raiser  in  an  effort  to  build  an  endowment,  but  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
sufficient  income  to  be  generated  by  1981-82. 
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The  Museums  have  not  faced  the  full  implications  of  the  City's  fiscal  crisis  until 
recently.  The  FAM  needs  to  better  define  the  scope  of  its  collection  and  increase  its  de- 
accessioning  program^  so  as  to  eliminate  items  which  are  outside  its  scope  of  interest 
and/or  resources.  This  is  particularly  important  because  the  Museum  lacks  the  resources 
to  properly  care  for  the  entire  collection  it  currently  possesses. 

As  the  City  has  experienced  increasingly  diminished  resources  in  recent  years, 
essential  City  services  have  received  priority  for  funds.  Departments  in  the  categories 
of  arts  and  recreation,  such  as  the  Musseums,  can  expect  to  receive  even  lower  priority 
in  the  1980-81  and  1981-82  City  budgets.  The  City  should  ensure  that  its  general  fund 
allocation  to  the  Museums  is  used  for  those  basic  operating  costs  which  are  essential  for 
the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  permanent  collections:  maintenance,  security 
(guard  force),  registration  and  inventory  control,  and  conservation.  The  Museums' 
Trustees  and  affiliated  organizations  must  realize  that  funds  which  would  ordinarily  be 
used  for  exhibitions  and  acquisitions  may  have  to  be  diverted  to  pay  the  salaries  of  some 
Museum  staff,  to  the  extent  that  unrestricted  private  funds  are  available.  The  result  is 
likely  to  be  a  sharp  curtailment  of  acquisitions  and  a  reduced  exhibitions  program,  at 
least  in  the  short  run. 

The  status  of  support  for  the  four  basic  operating  functions  of  the  Museums  is  as 
follows: 

Maintenance:  The  FAM  General  Fund-supported  maintenance  budget  has 
remained  at  $70,000  annually  since  FY  1977-78.  The  AAM's  maintenance  budget  declined 
from  $16,000  in  1977-78  to  $10,000  in  1979-80.  In  addition,  the  AAM  depends  on  the 
services  of  janitors  and  engineers  who  are  included  in  the  FAM's  budget.  If  future  budget 
reductions  result  in  cut-backs  in  these  functions,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  needs  of  the 
AAM  will  be  given  adequate  priority  by  FAM  administrators. 

Security:  Electronic  security  equipment  at  both  Museums  has  been  purchased 
entirely  from  private  funds.  The  new  security  system,  which  the  FAM  is  adopting  as 
recommended  by  the  SRI  report,  will  cost  approximately  $1.5  million  of  private  funds. 
The  AAM  has  its  own  security  report  with  recommendations  for  additional  security 
equipment,  but  no  definite  prospects  for  obtaining  the  funds  needed  to  purchase  it.  The 
Museums'  guard  force  consists  of  39  Genera  I -Funded  guard  positions  and  14  CETA  guard 
positions.  These  CETA  guards  are  scheduled  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  In  response  to  this  cut,  the  FAM  reports  that  it  will  be  open  to  the  public 
five  days  a  week  instead  of  seven  as  at  present.  (Security  problems  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  Section  II.) 

Registration:  The  FAM's  registration  staff  consists  of  two  positions  funded  by  the 
City,  supplemented  by  one  Museum  Society  employee  and  one  volunteer.  The  back-log  of 
work  is  so  extensive  that  there  is  no  inventory  control  system  in  place  at  present.  (See 
Section  II  for  a  review  of  deficiencies  in  the  registration  system.)  For  the  AAM,  the  City 
funds  I  Registrar,  and  the  Assistant  Registrar  is  a  CETA  employee.  A  recently 
completed  project  of  making  microfiche  copies  of  the  AAM's  registration  cards,  essential 
for  inventory  control,  was  paid  for  by  the  Asian  Art  Foundation. 


De-accessioning  is  the  routine  process  by  which  museums  sell,  trade,  transfer  or 
otherwise  eliminate  unwanted  pieces  from  their  collections. 
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Conservation:  The  Museums'  City-funded  conservation  staff  consists  of  three 
FAM  Conservators  and  two  AAM  Conservators.  The  Museum  Society  supports  one 
additional  Conservator  for  FAM  and  The  Fine  Arts  Foundation  supports  1.5  conservator 
positions  for  a  total  staff  of  7.5.  We  found  this  to  be  well  below  the  conservation  staffs 
of  comparable  museums.  (Conservation  deficiencies  are  described  in  Section  IV.) 

Our  review  of  the  operations  of  the  Museums  revealed  problems  in  the  areas  of 
security  equipment  and  procedures,  inventory  control,  conservation,  and  budgetary 
planning.  We  also  found  that  the  Museums  are  aware  of  problems  and  are  taking  some 
corrective  actions,  most  notably  in  the  area  of  security  equipment  and  procedures.  The 
FAM  Board  of  Trustees  actively  participates  in  the  management  of  the  Museums. 
Trustees  initiate  programs,  rather  than  simply  considering  activities  recommended  by 
their  staff.  Recently,  the  Trustees  have  been  working  to  identify  the  Museums' 
deficiencies  and  eliminate  them.  The  theft  of  the  Rembrandt  in  December,  1978 
prompted  the  Trustees  to  set  up  a  Security  Committee  which  investigated  security 
problems  and  hired  SRI  International  to  offer  recommendations.  Most  of  these 
recommendtions,  although  very  costly,  are  being  implemented.  During  the  past  year  the 
FAM  Board  of  Trustees  also  hired  a  consultant  to  review  the  operations  and  inter- 
relationships of  the  several  boards  controlling  the  Museums'  resources  —  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museum 
Foundation,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Museum  Society.  The  consultant  has  given 
verbal  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  but  has  not  produced  a  written  report 
which  we  could  analyze.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  responded  by  setting  up  two 
committees  recommended  by  their  consultant:  first,  a  committee  given  responsibility 
for  developing  a  long  range  plan  for  the  FAM,  and  second,  the  Joint  Executive  Finance 
Committee,  which  brings  together  representatives  of  all  the  Museum  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  their  financial  resources  and  developing  a  consolidated  budget 
document  and  financial  report. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees  .and  the  Director  of  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums,  the  Asian  Arts  Commission,  the  Director  of  The  Asian  Arts  Museum,  the 
President  of  the  Museums  Society,  and  personnel  throughout  the  Museums  for  their 
cooperation  and  assistance,  in  general,  we  appreciate  the  openness,  cooperation  and  help 
everyone  associated  with  the  Museums  gave  us.  We  are  especially  grateful  to  Butterfield 
and  Butterfield  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  for  their  assistance. 
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THE  ART  MUSEUMS  RELY  ON  PRIVATE  FUNDING 
FOR  MORE  THAN  HALF  THEIR  EXPENDITURES 
AND  ARE  FACED  WITH  DECLINING  CITY  SUPPORT. 


I 


In  most  American  Museums,  policy  is  shaped  by  an  essentially  autonomous 
board  of  distinguished  private  citizens,  including  a  few  ex  officio  public 
members... 

Over  the  course  of  more  than  a  century  this  system  has  worked 
surprisingly  well,  as  attested  to  by  the  number  and  splendor  of  American 
Art  Museums.  What  has  thrown  the  museum  world  into  disarray  is  brute 
fiscal  reality  —  rising  deficits.  Until  recently  museums  have  been  able  to 
keep  their  books  in  precarious  balance  by  juggling  municipal 
appropriations,  endowment  income,  private  contributions,  and  revenues 
generated  by  internal  operations.  But  beginning  in  the  I  960's,  art 
museums,  along  with  other  cultural  institutions,  have  had  to  cope  with 
both  steeply  rising  costs  and  declining  private  and  municipal  support. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  admission  fees... 


Although  the  City's  art  museums  are  not  operating  at  a  deficit,  they  are  accurately 
described  by  the  above  quotation.  The  complex  interrelationships  of  public  and  private 
funds  which  support  the  Museums  will  be  described  in  this  section. ,  City  funds  accounted 
for  less  than  40%  of  AAM's  and  30%  of  FAM's  expenditures  in  FY  78-79.  Relative  shares 
of  City  and  private  fund  sources  are  shown  in  Figure  I . 


Admission  Fund 


Admission  Fund 


FAM 


AAIl 


Figure  I 

Museum  Funding  Sources  for  Operations , 
Acquisitions,   and  Capital  Expenses 
FY  1978-79 


Meyer,  Karl  E.,  The  Art  Museum  -  Power,  Money,  Ethics,  New  York:  William  Morrow 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  1979,  p. 15. 
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Fine  Arts  Museums:  City  Budget 


The  Board  of  Trustees,  an  independent,  self  perpetuating  body  whose  powers  are 
set  forth  in  the  San  Francisco  Charter  (see  introduction),  is  responsible  for  setting  policy 
and  City  funding  priorities  by  approving  the  FAM  budget  request  before  it  is  submitted  to 
the  Mayor.  City  funds  are  used  primarily  to  support  the  operating  costs  of  the  Museums 
with  the  bulk  of  the  funding  (85%  in  1979-80)  going  to  personnel  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits.  Because  the  Museums  are  open  seven  days  a  week  and  the  collection  must  be 
guarded  24  hours  a  day,  personnel  costs  are  high.  Because  of  reduced  City  funding  in  FY 
I  980-81 ,  and  the  loss  of  14  CETA  guards,  FAM  staff  reports  that  the  Museums  will  close 
two  days  per  week.  Table  I  below  shows  the  FAM  budget  for  the  preceding  three  years. 


Table  I 
FAM  City  Budget 


FY 
1977-78 

FY 
1978-79 

FY 
1979-80 

Salaries* 

R  an  of  ilc 

Dei  ie  r  i  \  o 

$1,443,163 

J07,7  1  1 

$1,278,596 
-209  qrn 

$1,358,705 

/,  hit  "3QQ 

Subtotal,  Personnel 

$1,813,074 

$1,661,503 

$1,803,094 

Materials  and  Supplies 
Equipment 

Building  Maintenance 

Contractual  Services 

Library  and  Reference  Books 

Exhibitions 

Special  Exhibits 

Other 

14,1  87 
3,500 

70,000 
262,540 
4,200 

31,000 

13,000 
2,000 

20,160 
3,085 
70,000 
217,146 
4,200 
44,000 
_ 

2,000 

21,680 

70,000 
224,900 
1,000 

- 

Subtotal,  General  Division 

$2,213,501 

$2,022,094 

$2,120,674 

Admission  Division: 
Salaries* 
Benefits 

Subtotal,  Personnel 

$46,259 
1 1,467 
$57,724 

$44,874 
1 2,088 
$56,962 

$55,777 
15,553 
$7 1 ,330 

Materials  and  Supplies 
Contractual  Services 
Other 

6,320 
7,257 
350 

5,000 
7,388 

1,000 
8,713 

Subtotal,  Admission  Div. 

$71,653 

$69,350 

$81,043 

Total  FAM  Budget 

$2,285,154 

$2,091,444 

$2,201,717 

* 

Includes  overtime,  holiday  and  temporary  pay. 
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Although  the  FAM  City  budget  has  remained  fairly  constant  despite  Proposition 
13,  salary  standardization  and  increased  benefits  are  consuming  more  of  the  available 
funding,  forcing  two  non-profit  corporations  associated  with  the  Museums,  The  Museum 
Society  and  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  Foundations,  to  absorb  some  of  the  everyday 
operating  expenses  of  the  Museums. 

Fine  Arts  Museums:  Admissions  Fund 

In  December  1 975  an  admission  charge  to  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  75^  per 
person  (since  raised  to  $1 .00)  was  established.  Payment  of  the  admission  fee  entitles  one 
to  entrance  to  the  deYoung  Museum,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Asian  Art  Museum. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Section  10.117-15  of  the  Administrative  Code,  all  proceeds 
derived  from  the  general  admission  fees  are  deposited  in  the  City's  Museums  Admission 
Fund.  The  first  priority  of  the  monies  collected  is  for  reimbursement  to  the  Museums  of 
expenses  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  general  admission  fee.  (The  estimated  cost 
of  this  function  is  included  in  the  FAM  annual  budget  as  shown  on  the  preceding  page.) 

After  the  expenses  of  collection  are  met,  the  remaining  income  is  divided,  with 
50%  allocated  to  the  Museums  and  50%  to  the  City's  General  Fund.  However,  since  FY 
1977-78,  the  City's  share  in  excess  of  $120,000  per  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  a 
cummulative  total  of  $550,000,  has  gone  to  a  Special  Exhibitions  Fund  to  recoup  the  cost 
of  improvements  to  the  temporary  galleries  which  were  necessary' for  the  "Treasures  of 
Tutankhamun"  exhibition.  (These  improvements  were  initially  paid  for  from  the  William 
H.  Noble  Bequest  to  the  City  for  the  benefit  of  the  Museums.  The  special  exhibitions 
fund  will  reimburse  the  bequest  for  work  done.)  It  is  anticipated  that  the  $550,000  will 
have  been  accumulated  by  FY  1981-82.  At  that  point,  the  entire  City  share  will  revert 
to  the  general  fund. 

The  Museums'  share  of  the  Admissions  Fund  is  divided  between  The  Fine  Arts 
Museum  and  Asian  Art  Museums  with  FAM  receiving  70%  of  the  revenue  and  AAM  30%. 
The  Museums  require  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  draw  on  the  Museums'  share  of 
the  fund.  In  past  years,  FAM  has  used  its  share  of  the  Admission  Fund  to  pay  for 
operating  expenses  such  as  paper  conservation,  exhibitions  and  light, -heat  and  power 
while  AAM  has  used  its  share  for  equipment  and  exhibitions.  Table  2  shows  the 
allocation  of  admissions  revenue  generated  in  recent  years. 

Table  2 


Admission  Fund 

FY 
1 976-77 

FY 
1977-78 

FY 
1978-79 

Admission  Revenue 
Collection  Expenses 
Net  Revenues 
City's  share 

General  Fund 

Special  Exhibitions* 

$310,553 
53,416 
257,137 
128,568 
128,568 

$356,512 
63,417 
293,094 
146,547 
1  20,000 
26,547 

$610,461 
52,864 
557,597 
278,798 
1  20,000 
158,798 

Departments'  (Museums')  Share 
FAM 
AAM 

128,569 
89,998 
38,571 

146,547 
102,583 
43,964 

278,799 
195,159 
83,640 

*  The  Administrative  Code  sections  did  not  establish  the  special  exhibitions  category 
until  FY  1977-78. 
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The  increased  admission  revenues  in  FY  1978-79  are  due  largely  to  the  "Splendor 
of  Dresden"  Exhibition.  Because  the  exhibition  took  over  the  entire  the  Legion  of  Honor 
for  the  duration  of  its  run  and  the  normal  museum  admission  fee  was  included  in  the 
price  of  the  Dresden  tickets,  no  admission  collectors  were  necessary  at  the  Legion.  In 
addition,  the  Legion  was  closed  for  several  months  before  and  after  the  exhibition  to 
allow  for  the  deinstallation  and  reinstallation  of  the  permanent  collection.  Thus,  no 
admissions  collectors  were  at  the  Museum  for  approximately  one  year,  resulting  in  the 
reduced  collection  expenditures  reflected  in  FY  1978-79.  Admissions  revenues  for  1979- 
80  will  also  show  a  large  increase  due  to  the  "Tut"  exhibition.  Because  no  large 
exhibitions  are  planned  for  the  I  980-81 ,  museum  staff  anticipate  admissions  revenue  will 
level  off  at  a  point  between  the  I  976-77  and  I  977-78  revenues  or  approximately  $330,000 
annually. 

Fine  Arts  Museums:  Museum  Society 

The  Museum  Society  exists  to  generate  interest  in  and  support  for  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums  and  Asian  Art  Museum.  Society  revenues  are  derived  from  memberships 
donations,  grants,  bequests,  museum  shop  sales  and  other  revenue  programs.  These 
revenues  are  used  to  support,  develop,  and  compliment  Museum  programs  including 
exhibition  and  education  programs,  and  provide  collateral  services  such  as  bookstores  and 
restaurants.  The  Society's  activities  fall  into  two  general  categories: 

Operating  functions  which  include  fund  raising,  administration,  and 
sponsorship  of  special  events,  exhibits  and  programs.  k 

A  museum  support  function  which  includes  donations  to  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Museums,  and  improvements  to  Museum  facilities. 

The  Society  has  a  42-member  Board  of  Directors  which  establishes  its  policies  and 
priorities.  Directors  are  elected  from  the  general  membership  to  staggered  7-year 
terms. 
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The  Society's  primary  expenditures  on  behalf  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  are  for 
exhibitions,  as  Table  3  below  illustrates.  Also,  as  City  budget  cuts  have  necessitated 
freezing  vacant  Museum  staff  positions,  the  Society  has  picked  up  those  positions.  In  FY 
1979-80,  the  Society  is  funding  31  Museum  staff  positions,  reflected  in  the  personnel 
costs  in  Table  3. 

Table  3 


Museum  Society  Expenditures  on  Behalf  of  FAM 


Actual 

Actual 

Budget 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1 977-78 

1 978-79 

1 979-80 

Personnel 

$1  16,422 

$233,547 

$603,907 

Exhibitions 

514,800 

3,059,581 

773,825 

Gallery  Reinstallation 

67,306 

10,006 

Director's  Contingency  Fund 

25,500 

45,000 

Publications 

72,746 

42,075 

94,185 

Materials  and  Supplies 

177,965 

Indirect  Costs  and  Equipment 

1 1,619 

34,374 

1 6,000 

Contribution  to  Challenge  Grant 

200,000 

100,000 

Receptions 

4,509 

63,505 

Special  Collections 

20,000 

Education 

91,052 

63,763 

158,265 

Total 

$903,924 

$3,751,851 

$1,944,147 

In  addition  to  direct  expenditures  on  behalf  of  FAM,  The  Museum  Society  has  substantial 
costs  associated  with  support  of  its  own  staff  and  fund  raising  activities  on  behalf  of 
FAM.  In  FY  1978-79,  these  expenses  amounted  to  $1,441,361  leaving  the  Society  with  an 
excess  of  revenues  (see  Table  5)  over  expenditures  of  $1,279,179.  These  funds  were 
invested  and  will  be  used  to  support  ongoing  Museum  activities. 
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Memberships  in  the  Society  reached  record  numbers  in  calendar  year  1979  because 
of  the  major  exhibits,  "Treasures  of  Tutankhamun"  and  "Splendor  of  Dresden."  It  is 
anticipated  that  in  1980,  memberships  will  drop  and  level  off  slightly  above  the  prior- 
year  levels.  (This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  next  scheduled  major  exhibit,  "The 
Hermitage"  has  been  cancelled  by  the  Russian  Government.)2  Table  4  below  shows  the 
membership  class,  associated  dues  and  number  of  members  in  each  class  for  the 
preceeding  three  years. 

Table  4 


Museum  Society  Memberships 


Number  of  Memberships 


Category  and  Annual  Dues 

Junior  (under  25)  ($10) 

Senior  (over  60)  ($10) 

Senior  Dual  ($15) 

Individual  ($20) 

Contributing  ($30) 

Sustaining  ($50) 

Supporting  ($100) 

Donor  ($250) 

Sponsor  ($500) 

Guarantor  ($1,000) 

Patron  ($  1 ,000  year/ 1 0  years) 


FY 
977-78 

1,152 
2,594 
1,942 
10,797 
10,632 
1,793 
388 
50 
I  I 

•  3 
88 


FY 
978-79 

3,073 
'3,065 
7,212 
9,937 
.46,61 1 
6,397 
583 
62 
19 
12 
101 


FY  1979-80 
as  of 
2/1/80 

516 
2,528 
4,749 
6,758 
18,982 
2,982 
589 
59 
14 
8 
101 


Corporate  (Varies) 


48 


91 


Society  Members  are  entitled  to  free  admission  to  the  Museums,  discounts  in  museum 
shops,  and  reserve  tickets  for  special  exhibits,  among  other  things. 


See  Section  III  for  a  discussion  of  exhibition  planning  process. 


Total  revenues  to  the  Society  are  shown  in  Table  5. 


Table  5 


Museum  Society  Revenues 


FY 
I  977-78 
(Actual) 


FY 
1978-79 
(Actual) 


FY 
1979-80 
(Budgeted) 


Membership  Dues 
Net  Bookshop  Sales 
Investments 
Donations 
Concession  Fees 
Grant  Income 
Royal  tees 
Special  Events 
Education 
Travel  Fees 
Miscellaneous 


$829,706 
375,352 
41,561 
60,088 
14,984 
57,800 
1,405 
511,189 


3,263,766 


$1,332,000 


750,938 
200,997 
266,989 
26,984 
46,342 
7,818 


200,000 
100,000 
20,00 
51,000 


13,748  32,634 
$1,679,301  $6,472,391 


1 ,875,923 


3,000 
668,000 
74,900 
9,000 
3,000 


Total  Income 


$2,460,900 


Although  the  Society's  internal  administrative  and  accounting  staff  have  a  formal 
budgetary  process  by  which  they  establish  the  level  of  funding  which  will  be  provided  to 
FAM  in  a  given  year,  the  resulting  budget  is  seldom  adhered  to  for  several  reasons: 


The  majority  of  the  Society's  revenues  are  from  memberships,  which  are 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  future  exhibits,  revenues  cannot  be 
accurately  projected.  Hence  revenues  may  be  substantially  below  (or  above) 
what  is  anticipated. 

Expenses  associated  with  exhibits,  the  Society's  main  program,  are  often 
under-estimated. 

Priorities  shift  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


Fine  Arts  Museums:  Foundation 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  Foundations  is  a  non-profit  corporation  which  was  founded 
primarily  to  raise  funds  for  the  enhancement,  advancement,  administration  and 
enlargement  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums.  The  Foundation  is  empowered  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  shares,  bonds,  notes,  debentures  and  other  securities;  and  to  borrow  money  and 
incur  indebtedness.  The  Foundation's  only  members  are  its  nine  trustees.  Trustees  are 
elected  for  three-year  terms  by  those  currently  serving,  and  so  are  self-perpetuating. 

Most  of  the  Foundation's  income  is  from  grants,  contributions,  bequests, 
investments,  endowments,  and  paper  conservation.  Revenues  for  the  two  preceeding 
years  are  shown  in  Table  6  below  (Because  the  Foundation  was  operating  on  a  calendar 
year  basis  until  I  977,  fiscal  year  data  are  not  available  for  FY  I  976-77.) 
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Table  6 


Foundation  Revenues 


FY  FY 
1977-78  1978-79 


Contributions  and  bequests 
Grants 

Endowment  Income 
Investment  Income 
Other 

Total 


$221,161  $6,813,360 

8,000  166,660 

58,927  69,555 

36,547  121,873 

51,014  54,055 

$375,^49  $7,225,503 


Contributions  and  bequests,  unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  donor,  are  assumed 
to  be  available  for  any  use  in  support  of  the  Museums.  In  1978-79,  the  Foundation 
received  two  major  bequests:  I)  $2.5  million  from  William  H.  Noble  to  be  used  for 
capital  improvements  and  acquisition  of  works  af  art,  and  2)  $4  million  from  the  Oakes 
Estate  for  acquisition  of  works  of  art.  The  Noble  funds  represent  a  partial  distribution  of 
a  total  gift  of  $6.4  million. 

In  1978,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  approved  the  Foundation's 
challenge  grant  application.  Under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant,  the  Foundation 
will  receive  $600,000  from  NEA  and  will  be  responsible  for  raising  $1,800,000  over  a 
three-year  period  as  a  match  for  the  grant.  (Museums  staff  reports  that  they  have  raised 
funds  and  pledges  totalling  this  amount.)  These  funds  are  restricted  for  use  as  an 
income-producing  endowment;  only  the  income  from  investment  of  the  endowment  funds 
may  be  spent. 

The  Foundation  has  substantial  portfolios  associated  with  the  unrestricted 
contributions,  the  NEA  Endowment,  and  the  Oakes  and  Noble  bequests.  These  portfolios 
are  managed  for  the  Foundation  by  Crocker  Bank.  Our  review  of  these  portfolios 
indicates  that  for  the  most  part,  they  are  composed  of  high  yield,  short-term  bonds  and 
money  market  funds. 

Because  of  the  use  restrictions  placed  on  its  funds  and  investment  income  from 
those  funds,  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  unrestricted  contribution  may  be  forthcoming, 
and  the  unpredictable  nature  of  Museum  expenditures  for  such  things  as  acquisitions,  the 
Foundation  does  not  have  an  annual  budget  for  expenditures  on  behalf  of  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums.  Instead,  funds  are  allocated  on  an  as-needed  basis  from  appropriate  sources. 
Actual  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  Museums  for  two  previous  years  are  shown  below. 
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Table  7 


Foundation  Expenditures  for  FAM 


FY 
1977-78 


FY 
1978-79 


Art  Acquisition 
Operating  Expenses 
Fund  Raising  Development 
Transfers  to 

Downtown  Art  School 

Museum  Society 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 


$121,872 
339,541 


$701,461 
315,866 
54,224 


Total 


22,334 
6,052 
150,000 
$639,799 


$1,387,917 


21,000 
86,336 
209,030 


The  Foundation's  primary  funding  concerns  have  been  art  acquisition  and  operating 
expenses  including  installation  of  a  new  security  system  at  the  .Legion  of  Honor  and 
de Young.  As  the  City  funding  of  operating  expenses  continues  to  decline,  the  Foundation 
can  be  expected  to  pick  up  a  larger  share  of  those  expenses. 

Total  FAM  funding  for  any  given  year  is  thus  necessarily  a  combination  of  City, 
Museum  Society,  and  Fine  Arts  Foundation  funds.  As  a  result  of  this  tripartate  funding 
process,  all  three  funding  agencies  maintain  accounting  staffs,  an  unnecessary  and  costly 
duplication.  In  addition,  although  FAM  management  has  attempted  to  provide  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  salary  inequities  still  exist  between  Museum  Society  funded  and  City 
funded  staff.  More  importantly,  in  the  past  there  has  been  no  integrated  budget 
process.  As  a  result,  Museums  suffer  from  non recognition  of  capital  needs,  including 
building  improvements,  increased  security  requirements,  installation  expenses,  and  other 
resource  needs  related  to  depreciation,  obsolescence  or  inflation  as  each  funding 
authority  funds  only  its  own  priorities.  This  uncoordinated,  tripartate  process  is 
operationally  inefficient  and  fails  to  set  priorities  adequately.  At  present,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  Joint  Finance  Committee  is  working  to  rectify  this  problem. 
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Asian  Art  Museum:  City  Budget 


Development  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum's  operating  budget  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Asian  Art  Commission.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the  Mayor  along  with  a  statement 
justifying  funding  requests. 

The  Asian  Art  Museum's  operating  budgets  for  the  past  three  years  are  shown  in 
Table  8.  The  decline  from  1977-78  to  1978-79  reflects  budget  cuts  made  after  the 
passage  of  the  Jarvis-Gann  Initiative  (Proposition  13)  in  June,  1978.  The  budget  increase 
in  1979-80  reflected  only  salary  standardization.  No  additional  staff  positions  were 
budgeted  and  non-salary  expenses  were  reduced.  Notable  budget  reductions  were  the 
elimination  of  the  Museum's  budgets  for  library  and  reference  books  (-$6,500)  and 
exhibitions  (-$15,000). 


Table  8 


Asian  Art  Museum  City  Budget 


Personnel: 
Salaries 
Benefits 
Professional 
Subtotal 


Contract 


Non-salary  Expenses: 
Services 

Materials  and  Supplies 
Equipment 
Library  Books 
Special  Exhibitions 
Rotating  Exhibitions 
Other  Miscellaneous  Expenses 
Maintenance 
Subtotal 


FY 
1977-78 


$245,156 
60,770 
46,000 

5351,926 


26,851 

14,160 
5,004 
6,500 

10,000 
5,000 
6,334 

16,000 


FY  ' 
978-79 


$229,519 
65,044 
48,760 

$343,323 


25,1  L0 

15,350 
3,342 
6,500 

10,000 
5,000 
6,384 

10,000 
$81  636 


FY 
979-80 


$249,125  * 
78,614  * 
51,704 

$379,443 


23,607 
I  1 ,950 
950 


6,824 
1 0,000 
$53  331 


Total  Budget 


$441,775 


$425,009 


$432,774 


*  Salaries  and  benefits  budgeted  for  I  I  months  only.  The  Asian  Art  Foundation  paid 
salaries  and  benefits  for  June,  I  980. 

The  1980-81  budget  proposed  by  the  Mayor's  Office  will  be  inadequate  to  support 
the  Asian  Art  Museum's  existing  staff.  The  share  of  the  budget  required  for  personnel 
costs  increased  from  81%  in  1977-78  to  88%  in  1979-80,  with  no  increase  in  staff  and 
with  one  month's  staff  salaries  and  benefits  paid  by  the  Foundation  in  1979-80.  Under 
the  Mayor's  I  980-81  budget,  personnel  costs  account  for  97%  of  AAM's  budget,  an  exhibit 
Preparator  will  be  laid  off  and  a  Curator  IV  will  be  transferred  from  the  City  to  the 
support  of  the  Asian  Art  Foundation. 
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The  personnel  budgets  shown  in  Table  8  exclude  staff  who  provide  essential 
services  for  the  AAM  but  are  included  in  the  FAM  budget:  engineers,  guards,  and 
building  maintenance  personnel.  These  employees  work  in  both  the  de Young  and  Asian 
wings  of  the  museum,  but  report  to  FAM  administrative  staff.  The  1969  Management 
Agreement  between  the  FAM  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Committee  of  Asian  Art  and 
Culture  (Asian  Art  Commission)  stipulates  that  the  shared  personnel  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  AAM  Director  "to  the  extent  that  their  activities  involve  or  affect  the 
maintenance,  preservation  and  display  of  the  collections  of  Asian  Art."  However,  shared 
personnel  could  present  coordination  problems  if  these  staff  positions  are  cut  back  in  the 
future.  If  the  Museums  lose  their  CETA  funded  guard  positions,  tentatively  scheduled  for 
June  30,  1980,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  needs  of  the  AAM  will  be  given  adequate 
priority  as  FAM  modifies  the  responsibilities  of  the  remaining  guards. 

Asian  Art  Foundation 

The  second  supplemental  agreement  between  Avery  Brundage  and  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  signed  in  July,  1969,  required  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Committee  of  Asian  Art  and  Culture  (re-named  the  Asian  Art  Commission) 
to  manage  the  Brundage  Collection.  This  governing  body  was  further  required  to  raise 
$1,500,000  for  the  acquisition  of  Asian  art  objects,  and  to  assume  a  moral  commitment 
to  raise  an  additional  $1,500,000.  Establishment  of  the  Committee  of  Asian  Art  and 
Culture  was  legally  accomplished  through  an  amendment  to  chapter  28  of  the  San 
Francisco  Administrative  Code.  This  amendment  stated  that  one  function  of  the 
Committee  would  be  "to  create  a  charitable  foundation  or  other  legal  entity  for  the 
purposes  of  developing  the  Center  of  Asian  Art  and  Culture"  (re-named  the  Asian  Art 
Museum). 

The  Asian  Art  Foundation  was  thus  the  direct  result  of  the  agreements  involved  in 
the  City's  acquisition  of  the  Brundage  Collection.  The  Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
organization  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  raise  funds  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
Asian  Art  Museum.  The  Foundation  is  composed  of  14  Trustees,  of  whom  13  are 
members  of  the  Asian  Art  Commission.  The  Foundation's  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Mr. 
James  Gerstley,  stated  that  the  Foundation  views  its  financial  responsibility  to  the 
museum  to  be  to  fund  acquisitions  and  to  provide  supplemental  support  for  special 
exhibitions.  For  example,  the  Foundation  raised  funds  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  (NEH)  to  cover  the  costs  of  sponsoring  the  U.S.  visit  of  the  Korean 
Exhibition  which  was  held  at  the  Asian  Art  Museum  from  May  to  September,  1979  before 
traveling  to  other  museums  throughout  the  country. 

The  Foundation  has  assumed  that  the  City  will  pay  for  the  Museum's  basic 
operating  costs  and  capital  needs  (such  as  security  devices),  as  well  as  costs  involved  in 
rotating  the  permanent  collection.  In  practice,  the  Foundation  has  found  it  necessary  to 
supplement  City  funds  to  pay  for  some  of  the  Museum's  operating  costs.  Specifically,  the 
Foundation  pays  the  salaries  of  the  museum's  assistant  librarian,  assistant  educational 
curator,  and  part-time  publicity  and  public  relations  director.  Foundation  funds  have 
also  been  used  occasionally  for  urgent  repairs,  for  some  security  equipment,  and  for 
library  needs  when  no  City  funds  were  available.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
Foundation's  funds  have  gone  for  acquisitions  and  expenses  associated  with  special 
exhibitions— publicity,  brochures  and  catalogs,  exhibit  installations,  gallery  signs,  exhibit 
rentals,  and  special  contracted  services.  In  1977-78,  the  Foundation  spent  a  total  of 
$256,926  directly  on  the  museum,  of  which  $204,100  went  for  acquisitions,  $29,430  for 
exhibitions,  and  $23,396  for  museum  operating  expenses.  In  1978-79,  $20,001  was  spent 
on  acquisitions,  $595,841  on  exhibitions  (excluding  the  Korean  Exhibition),  and  $33,594  on 
other  museum  operating  expenses,  for  a  total  of  $649,436.    Costs  associated  with  the 
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Korean  Exhibition  totalled  $543,574  in  1978-79,  but  since  the  Exhibition's  tour  is  still  in 
process,  total  Exhibition  costs  are  not  yet  known. 

Most  of  the  Foundation's  income  is  derived  from  federal  grants,  primarily  the 
NEH.  Private  contributions  of  works  of  art  are  also  received,  as  well  as  money.  The 
Foundation  also  receives  the  AAM's  share  of  Admissions  Fund  income  (discussed  earlier 
in  this  section),  income  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Asian  art,  and  support  from  The  Museum 
Society.  There  is  no  agreed  upon  formula  determining  the  level  of  support  the  Museums 
Society  will  provide  for  the  Asian  Art  Museum.  In  1978-79,  the  Asian  Art  Museum 
received  $60,000  from  the  Society,  which  increased  to  $80,000  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Finally,  the  museum  receives  a  small  amount  of  money  from  the  Society  for  Asian 
Art  which  is  designated  for  support  of  the  museum's  library.  The  Society  for  Asian  Art, 
with  a  membership  of  approximately  1,200,  is  primarily  devoted  to  scholarship.  The 
Society  encourages  the  study  of  Asian  art  through  lectures  and  educational  programs 
such  as  its  Decent  training  courses.  All  income  provided  by  these  various  sources  is 
managed  by  the  Asian  Art  Foundation. 

Since  the  Asian  Art  Foundation  has  no  endowment  income,  fund-raising  for 
acquisitions  and  exhibitions  is  an  ongoing  activity.  Income  received  from  the  Admissions 
Fund  and  The  Museum  Society  can  be  used  without  restriction,  but  the  larger  federal 
grants,  as  well  as  most  private  donations,  are  restricted  as  to  use.  Because,  income,  both 
restricted  and  unrestricted,  is  difficult  to  predict,  and  because  opportunities  for 
acquisitions  cannot  always  be  anticipated,  the  Foundation  does  not  develop  annual 
budgets  for  its  support  for  the  A  AM.  Instead,  funds  are  allocated  as  needs  arise 
throughout  the  year.  As  of  June  30,  1979,  the  Foundation  had  fund  balances  totalling 
$387,639  (excluding  the  Korean  Fund  balance  which  was  restricted  ^to  supporting 
exhibition  expenses  in  1979-80).  The  Foundation  plans  to  apply  for  a  NEH  grant  and  use 
the  required  matching  funds,  which  would  have  to  be  raised  from  private  donors,  to  set 
up  an  endowment.  This  would  enable  the  Foundation  to  provide  the  museum  with  a  more 
stable. level  of  financial  assistance. 

CONCLUSION 

FAM  dependence  on  multiple  funding  sources  has  resulted  in  an 
uncoordinated  planning  and  budgeting  process.  The  recently  established  FAM 
Board  of  Trustees  Joint  Finance  Committee  is  working  to  rectify  this  problem. 

Although  members  of  The  Museum  Society,  The  Fine  Arts  Museums 
Foundation,  and  the  Asian  Arts  Foundation  view  their  primary  funding  role  to  be 
obtaining  support  for  special  projects,  exhibitions  and  acquisitions,  these 
organizations  have  also  supported  some  basic  operating  expenses  of  the  FAM  and 
AAM:  salaries  for  31  FAM  staff  and  3  AAM  staff,  library  materials,  laboratory 
equipment,  and  some  maintenance  costs  including  construction  required  for 
needed  security  improvements.  As  long  as  financial  exigencies  require  these 
supplements  to  City  funds,  the  Museums'  budgetary  planning  process  will  lack 
stability  because  only  City  funds  are  budgeted  on  an  annual  basis.  Various 
members  of  the  Museums'  governing  boards  as  well  as  Museum  administrators,  are 
aware  of  the  need  for  more  stability  and  integration  of  funds  in  the  budget 
process.  However,  stable  support  levels  from  non-City  fund  sources  are  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  AAM  has  no  endowment,  and  while  FAM  is  developing  an 
endowment  based  on  a  grant  from  NEA,  only  the  income  from  the  endowment  may 
be  spent. 
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The  Museums'  efforts  to  obtain  stable  outside  funding  are  hampered  by  the 
reluctance  of  State  and  Federal  granting  agencies,  as  well  as  private  and 
corporate  contributors,  to  provide  unrestricted  gifts  of  funds.  Public  foundations 
and  endowments  tend  to  emphasize  seed  money,  innovative  projects,  and  matching 
grants.  Private  donors  of  art  objects  are  not  typically  willing  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  art.  Corporate 
patronage  is  usually  intended  as  a  form  of  public  relations,  and  thus  gifts  with  high 
visibility  such  as  traveling  exhibitions  are  preferred.  Although  these  gifts 
increase  public  exposure  to  the  arts,  they  do  not  provide  relief  for  the  Museums' 
rapidly  increasing  operating  costs.  Money  available  for  acquisitions  and 
exhibitions  can  seldom  be  diverted  to  meet  maintenance  or  salary  expenses.  The 
problem  is  widespread  in  the  museum  world  currently,  as  summed  up  by  Karl 
Meyer: 

"Arts  organizations  everywhere  are  wrestling  with  the  tedious 
problem  of  having  to  pay  higher  wages  and  pension  costs,  inflated 
energy  bills,  and  all  the  other  unglamorous  maintenance  expenses 
that  nobody  is  anxious  to  pay.  For  art  museums,  the  traditional  life- 
support  system  has  been  the  municipal  appropriation  for  operating 
costs;  these  days,  though,  most  American  cities  have  all  they  can  do 
to  keep  essential  services  running."  (p.  261) 

We  are  proposing  that  the  City  ensure  that  its  General  Fund  allocation  to  the 
Museums  gives  priority  to  the  the  basic  operating  costs  of  the  Museums  necessary  to  the 
preserve  the  permanent  collection.  These  expenses  include  (I)  general  maintenance;  (2) 
adequate  guards  for  security  (security  equipment  has  been  purchased  with  private  funds); 
(3)  maintenance  of  an  inventory  system;  and  (4)  a  conservation  department.  Curators  and 
librarians  are  also  desirable  to  plan  the  rotation  of  the  permanent  collection,  organize 
educational  programs  and  facilitate  scholarship.  The  Museums  would  still  be  dependent 
on  private  funds  for  special  exhibitions,  acquisitions,  some  administrative  costs,  and 
additional  staff  relating  to  special  exhibitions  such  as  publicity  and  education  staff.  At 
present  the  City  is  not  providing  this  minimal  basic  operating  support,  and  prospects  for 
1980-81  look  even  worse.  Deficiencies  in  the  Museums'  conservation  programs  are 
described  in  a  later  section.  Regarding  security  one-third  of  the  guard  force  are 
currently  untrained  CETA  employees,  and  these  are  scheduled  to  be  withdrawn  soon. 
Finally,  both  FAM  and  AAM  have  relied  primarily  on  private  funds  for  security 
equipment,  and  The  Fine  Arts  Foundation  plans  to  spend  millions  more  for  a  modernized 
system  for  the  deYoung  and  Legion  of  Honor. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  Brundage  Agreements,  the  City  is  legally  obligated  to  provide 
the  Asian  Art  Museum  with  support  for  display,  research,  publication,  and  a  chief 
curator. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  amend  Administrative  Code 
Section  10.117-15  to  provide  for  the  City's  share  of  the  Admission  Fund  (Part  B) 
to  accrue  to  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  Fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Museums.  This  recommendation  is  consistent  with  the  City's  obligation  to 
the  Museums  and  their  collections  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreements 
under  which  they  were  left  to  the  City. 

We  recommend  that  FAM  and  AAM  implement  a  long  range  planning  and 
budgeting  process  encompassing  all  Museum  activities  regardless  of  funding 
source.  Such  a  process  would  assist  in  meeting  all  of  the  Museums'  financial 
needs  and  would  ensure  that  no  one  funding  organization's  priorities  are 
allowed  to  predominate.  (The  FAM  Board  of  Trustees  have  organized  a 
committee  to  develop  a  consolidated  budget  document.) 

BENEFIT 

The  implementation  of  these  recommendations  will  improve  the  ability  of 
the  Museums  to  support  essential  operating  needs.  With  declining  general  fund 
support  for  the  Museums,  it  is  inappropriate  for  the  city  to  transfer  part  of 
Admissions  revenues  to  the  General  Fund.  By  using  all  admissions  for  the  direct 
support  of  the  Museums,  the  City  will  increase  revenues  to  the  Museums  initially 
by  $120,000  in  1980-81,  and  by  approximately  $300,000  per  year  in  subsequent 
years. 


II 


PRESENT  SECURITY  SYSTEMS  ARE 
INADEQUATE.  FAM     HAS  NEVER 

CONDUCTED  A  PHYSICAL  INVENTORY  OF 
ITS  COLLECTIONS.  WE  ESTIMATE  THAT 
11,050  OBJECTS  FROM  FAM'S 
COLLECTION  ARE  MISSING.  BASED  ON 
AVERAGE  ESTIMATED  VALUES,  THE 
MISSING  OBJECTS  WOULD  BE  WORTH  AT 
LEAST  $2  MILLION. 

The  security  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  and  the  Asian  Art  Museum  collections  is 
threatened  primarily  by  theft  and  vandalism.  Historically,  museums  have  relied  on  labor- 
intensive  methods  to  curtail  both  of  these  problems.  With  the  present  day  reality  of 
decreased  availability  of  funds,  museums  must  look  toward  less  labor-intensive  types  of 
security  measures  such  as  vitrines  (enclosed  display  cases),  protective  barriers,  and  alarm 
systems  to  protect  their  collections. 

Vulnerability  to  Vandalism/Day;  FAM 

During  the  day,  the  primary  security  problem  is  inadvertent  damage  to  the  art  or 
vandalism,  since  the  presence  of  guards  or  other  visitors  in  or  near  most  galleries  acts  as 
a  deterrent  to  all  but  the  most  determined  thief.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  severity  of  the  vandalism  problem: 

-  Gallery  design  frequently  blocks  all  or  part  of  a  gallery  from  view  by 
passing  guards  and  patrons.  This  problem  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
American  galleries  at  the  deYoung  where  there  are  numerous  blind  spots, 
and  dead  ends.  Because  of  its  layout,  several  guards  would  be  necessary 
to  adequately  .monitor  the  gallery  during  public  hours.  At  present,  this 
gallery  is  frequently  closed  because  of  inadequate  guard  staff. 

-  FAM  installation  techniques  frequently  fail  to  consider  the  safety  of  the 
objects  on  display  and  are  more  often  concerned  with  appearance. 

-  Access  to  most  period  rooms  is  generally  limited  only  by  a  rope  at  the 
entrance.  Numerous  items  have  been  stolen  from  these  rooms  because 
more  stringent  actions  have  not  been  taken  to  limit  public  access. 

In  a  review  of  damage  reports  at  the  deYoung  filed  over  the  last  four  years,  we  found 
that  approximately  50%  of  the  damage  incidents  related  to  scratching  or  writing  on 
paintings  and  breaking  pieces  off  of  other  forms  of  art  work.  Such  incidents  could  have 
been  avoided  through  better  installation  techniques,  particularly  increased  use  of  safety 
glass.  (Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  damage  could  be  traced  to  improper  or  inadequate 
conservation  efforts  as  discussed  in  Section  IV).  The  effectiveness  of  this  technique  can 
be  seen  in  the  Achenbach  Graphics  Collection  where  all  the  prints  and  drawings  on 
display  are  under  glass.  The  use  of  safety  glass  or  plexiglass  over  paintings,  as  vitrines, 
and  as  protective  barriers  at  the  entrances  to  period  rooms  would  also  make  theft  more 
difficult.  Unfortunately,  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  have  taken  this  direction  only  after 
specific  works  of  art  have  been  damaged.  The  vast  majority  of  the  collection  remains 
unprotected. 
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AAM 

The  Asian  Art  Museum  is  located  in  a  much  newer  facility  which  was  designed 
with  security  in  mind,  thus  gallery  space  is  better  designed.  In  addition,  most  of  the 
collection  is  under  glass  or  in  display  cases.  As  a  result,  damage  traceable  to  acts  of 
vandalism  is  almost  non-existent.  However,  the  recent  daytime  theft  of  a  small  monkey 
from  a  display  case  at  AAM  indicates  that  these  passive  restraints  will  make  theft  more 
difficult,  but  will  not  deter  a  determined  thief. 

Vulnerability  to  Theft /Night:  FAM 

During  the  hours  that  the  Museums  are  closed,  theft  represents  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  Museums'  collections.  Both  the  deYoung  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  rely 
extensively  on  electronic  security  devices  to  prevent  after-hours  thefts.  However,  past 
experience  at  the  FAM  facilities  indicates  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
electronic  security  systems  is  questionable.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  theft  of  four 
major  paintings  from  the  deYoung  in  December,  1978,  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  contracted 
with  SRI  to  perform  an  extensive  security  survey  and  are  in  the  process  of  redesigning 
the  electronic  security  systems  at  both  the  deYoung  and  the  Legion  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  SRI  report.  In  addition,  a  number  of  permanent 
hardware-oriented  improvements  such  as  dead-bolt  locks,  window  bars,  and  metal 
rolldown  doors  are  being  installed.  Improved  exterior  lighting,  closed  circuit  television 
on  entrances,  and  peripheral  alarm  systems  will  further  improve  the  security  of  the 
deYoung  and  Legion  buildings.  The  combined  cost  of  the  SRI  report  and  purchase  and 
installation  of  the  various  components  of  the  security  systems  proposed  in  the  report  is 
estimated  at  $1.5  million.  The  Museums  Foundation  is  paying  for  this  security  project 
with  funds  from  the  William  H.  Noble  bequest. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  alarm  system  installed  at  either  of  these  buildings  will  be 
impeded  by  the  fact  that  on  many  occasions  exterior  doors  cannot  be  locked  and  alarm 
systems  activated  because  staff  members  or  contractors  such  as  carpet  cleaners  are  in 
the  buildings  after  closing  hours.  In  many  instances  when  contractors  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Museums  after  hours,  staff  fails  to  inform  security,  so  no  guards  are  available  to 
monitor  the  crews  unless  rounds  are  eliminated.  Art  school  staff  and  students  also 
frequently  enter  the  galleries  after  hours. 

This  practice  of  allowing  people  in  the  Museum  buildings  after  hours  places  the 
collection  in  unnecessary  jeopardy  because  fire  doors  must  remain  unlocked  and  exterior 
doors  opened  to  allow  people  to  come  and  go  when  only  a  reduced  guard  force  is  on 
duty.  Further,  presence  of  people  in  the  galleries  and  work  areas  prevents  electronic 
alarm  systems  from  being  fully  activated. 

AAM 

Security  against  theft  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  concern  at  the  Asian 
Art  Museum.  At  present,  the  AAM  and  FAM  share  a  guard  force,  but  each  has  a  separate 
electronic  security  system.  The  control  center  for  both  is  centrally  located.  However, 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  contained  in  the  SRI  report,  the  central  security 
post  at  the  deYoung  is  being  moved  to  a  point  remote  from  the  AAM.  As  a  result,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  guards  to  respond  in  a  timely  manner  to  alarms  originating  in  the  AAM 
building.  To  deal  with  this  problem,  guard  staff  will  be  supplemented.  In  response  to  the 
SRI  proposed  changes  at  the  deYoung,  AAM  has  commissioned  its  own  security  report; 
however,  because  of  limited  funds  available  to  AAM  (see  Section  I),  it  is  doubtful  that 
many  of  the  recommendations  will  be  implemented  in  a  timely  manner. 
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Inventory  Control 


One  of  the  most  effective  deterrents  to  the  successful  theft  of  art  objects  is  a 
well  designed  registration  system.  The  function  of  a  registration  system  is  to  uniquely 
identify  any  art  object  that  enters  or  leaves  the  museum  and  to  maintain  pertinent 
information  concerning  such  objects.  Maintaining  information  about  the  object's 
identification,  current  location,  date  and  time  it  was  last  moved,  its  previous  location 
and  its  value  is  the  inventory  control  part  of  the  overall  museum  registration  function. 
Conducting  a  physical  inventory  is  mandatory  in  order  to  substantiate  that  the  inventory 
records  are  accurate  and  to  insure  that  the  Museum's  security  system  is  functioning 
effectively. 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  has  never  had  a  physical  inventory  of  its  collection  of  art 
objects.  However  the  FAM's  registration  records  indicate  that  an  inventory  was 
attempted  during  1971.  The  Asian  Art  Museum  has  not  had  a  total  physical  inventory 
since  1969.  Since  then  AAM  has  inventoried  parts  of  its  collection,  but  has  not 
implemented  a  systematic  inventory  schedule  or  procedure. 

Fine  Arts  Museums 

The  Permanent  Collections  Registrar  for  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  states  that  the 
registration  records  for  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  were  never  meant  to  be  used  for  the 
inventory  control  of  the  collection.  The  registration  records  have  been  kept  as  a  basic 
reference  to  the  art  objects  rather  than  as  part  of  a  system  for  the  physical  safe-keeping 
and  control  of  the  collection.  The  Registrar  for  Exhibitions,  in  a  1977  report  reviewing 
the  registration  system,  found  that: 

Museum  records  are"  inconsistent,  incomplete  and  lack  organization.  .  .  .  The 
collection  records  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  are  not 
homogeneous.  The  lack  of  uniformity  is  due  to  inconsistent  record  keeping  of  past 
years.  Oftentimes,  registration  systems  changed  as  registrars  changed. 

We  found  the  following  evidence  of  an  inadequate  registration  system: 

Access  to  the  registration  cards  (see  Attachment  IV)  which  form  the  main 
reference  to  the  collection  is  not  restricted.  Therefore,  the  cards  (which 
come  the  closest  to  giving  an  inventory  listing  of  the  collection)  can  be 
taken  and  altered.  The  registration  cards  are  often  taken  out  to  be  copied  or 
to  be  used  directly  for  staff  research,  with  no  "marker  cards"  left  in  their 
place  to  indicate  that  the  card  has  been  taken  and  who  has  taken  it.  We 
found  that  registration  cards  are  missing.  (Of  246  cards  sampled,  20  could 
not  be  located  immediately  and  4  were  never  found.) 

Most  of  the  listings  registering  museum  acquisitions,  especially  those  made 
prior  to  1963,  are  incomplete,  giving  little  information  about  the  art 
object.  Many  of  these  cards  made  do  not  have  a  photograph  or  an  adequate 
description  of  the  art  object.  The  art  object's  location  as  given  is  not 
reliable. 

Many  objects  in  the  collection  do  not  have  a  registration  number  on  them. 
Identification  numbers  on  an  object  make  identification  easier.  The 
combination  of  poorly  maintained  registration  cards  and  the  lack  of 
identification  numbers  makes  it  very  difficult  to  find  specific  art  work  in  the 
Museums. 
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Inventory  cards  completed  for  objects  acquired  in  recent  years  have  generally  had  a  more 
adequate  description  of  the  object,  although  the  majority  still  contain  no  photograph  of 
the  item. 

Art  stolen  from  the  Museums  has  the  greatest  chance  of  being  recovered  if  the 
theft  is  reported  to  the  police.  Because  the  Museums  do  not  have  an  adequate  inventory 
control  system,  the  theft  can  go  undetected  and  never  be  reported.  Even  if  the  theft  is 
noticed  and  reported  to  the  police,  art  stolen  from  the  Museums  has  little  chance  of 
being  recovered  because  in  many  instances  no  accurate  description  or  picture  of  the 
object  exists.  One  of  the  paintings  stolen  from  the  de Young  Museum  in  I  978  could  not  be 
described  to  the  police  because  the  Museums  did  not  have  a  description  or  a  photograph 
of  it. 

We  took  a  random  sample  of  647  objects  from  the  registration  records  of  The  Fine 
Arts  Museums'  main  collection  of  approximately  85,000  items.'  Of  this  sample,  84  (13%) 
cannot  be  located.^  Based  on  this  sample  we  estimate  that  approximately  13  percent  (or 
I  1,050  objects)  of  FAM's  main  collection  is  missing.  According  to  the  FAM  staff,  the 
average  value  of  73  of  the  objects  missing  from  our  sample  is  $160,  with  a  value  range  of 
$1  to  $2,500.  Butterfield  and  Butterfield  Auctioners  and  Appraisers  gave  us  a  range  of 
possible  values  for  64  of  the  missing  objects  based  on  descriptions  taken  from  Museum 
records.  Values  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  $1  to  $2,500,  and  a  maximum  of  $5  to  $7,500. 

Based  on  the  estimated  appraisals  given  to  us  by  the  Butterfield  and  Butterfield 
staff,  the  average  values  of  the  missing  art  objects  range  from  $185  to  $695.  If  these 
statistics  were  applied  to  the  main  FAM  collection  of  85,000  objects,  the  value  of  the 
objects  estimated  to  be  missing  from  the  FAM  would  be  from  $2,044,250  to  $7,679,750  or 
from  2%  to  7%  of  the  value  of  the  main  collection. 

To  correct  these  deficiencies  in  its  registration  system,  FAM  is  now  planning  to 
update  and  maintain  its  registration  system  on  a  computer.  This  same  computer  will  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  new  security  system. 


The  sample  excluded  the  Achenbach  Collection's  registration  records  of  approximately 
120,000  prints  and  drawings  worth  approximately  $35  million.  This  randomly  selected 
sample  was  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  statistical  estimates  that  are  accurate  within 
4%  at  a  95%  level  of  confidence. 

For  example  the  most  valuable  objects  missing  include  a  Belter  style  chair  ($750- 
$4,000),  a  painting  titled  Entrance  to  Marseilles  Harbor  by  William  Thoeny  ($2,500- 
$4,000),  a  Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  attributed  to  Gilbert  Stuart  ($750)  seven  pieces 
of  early  Japanese  Hizen  porcelain  ($2,500-$4,000)  and  two  Korean  Celadon  dishes 
($l00-$5,000).  Among  the  least  valuable  items  are  an  antique  nail  ($l-$5),  a  spike  ($2) 
and  a  German  anti-tank  bullet  ($l-$70).  Of  the  84  sample  objects  missing,  FAM 
classifies  45  as  fine  art  and  39  as  objects  of  historic,  scientific,  or  lesser  significance. 
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Asian  Art  Museum 

Our  tests  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum's  registration  records  showed  them  to  be 
generally  well  maintained  and  accurate.  Although  the  records  are  as  openly  accessible  as 
those  in  the  FAM,  the  AAM  registration  cards  have  been  microfilmed.  Thus,  if  the 
records  are  lost  or  tampered  with,  the  registration  information  can  be  regenerated. 

We  were  able  to  find  every  object  from  our  sample  of  the  records.  However,  four 
Asian  art  objects  from  our  sample  of  the  FAM  registration  are  shown  to  have  been 
transfered  to  the  AAM  13  years  ago.  These  objects  transferred  to  the  Asian  Museum  are 
not  listed  in  the  Museum's  registration  records  and  cannot  be  located. 

The  Asian  Art  Museum's  registration  methods  do  not  include  an  inventory  control 
system.  The  Asian  Art  Museum  has  not  conducted  a  physical  inventory  of  its  collection 
since  the  initial  receipt  of  the  Brundage  Collection.  Because  the  art  object's  location 
information  in  the  Museum's  records  are  not  updated  through  a  periodic  physical 
inventory  check,  this  location  information  is  gradually  becoming  inaccurate.  For  this 
reason,  many  of  the  objects  from  our  test  sample  could  not  be  readily  located. 

t 

As  the  AAM  and  the  FAM  develop  an  inventory  system,  the  Asian  Art  Museum's 
staff  should  consult  with  the  staff  of  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  to  ensure  that  their 
inventory  control  systems  are  compatible  in  terms  of  data  processing  requirements.  The 
Asian  Art  Museum  may  be  able  to  share  the  proposed  data  processing  resources  of  FAM 
for  the  processing  of  ongoing  location  and  valuation  data  changes. 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  security  systems  of  the  FAM  and  AAM  are  inadequate.  Both 
Museums  have  undertaken  extensive  studies  to  determine  the  necessary  corrective 
actions  and  FAM  has  begun  implementing  the  recommendations  with  private 
funds.  Because  AAM  is  operating  under  more  stringent  financial  constraints,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  necessary  security  improvements  can  be  made.  No 
matter  how  comprehensive  the  security  system,  inadequate  inventory  control  over 
the  collections  will  continue  to  result  in  misplaced  or  lost  art  objects. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  improve  the  security  of  the  collection  we  recommend  that  both 
Museums: 

Make  a  complete  physical  inventory  of  their  collections. 

Implement  procedures  so  that  art  objects  can  not  be  moved  without 
notification  and  verification  to  and  from  the  Museums'  inventory  control 
officer.  After  the  system  is  updated  the  Museums'  directors  or  their 
deputies  should  perform  a  monthly  test  of  the  system  by  selecting  at  random 
six  or  more  inventory  numbers  and  verifying  that  the  objects  the  numbers 
represented  are  exactly  where  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Quarterly,  one  of 
the  Museums'  rooms  should  be  selected  at  random  and  inventoried. 

Develop  procedures  to  ensure  that  all  persons  except  those  guards  on  duty, 
vacate  buildings  from  5:30  P.M.  to  7:30  A.M. 
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We  recommend  that  FAM  should  commence  installation  of  safety  glass  shields 
over  all  paintings  and  tapestries,  install  plexiglass  from  floors  to  ceiling  in  doors 
of  period  rooms  to  limit  access,  and  develop  plexiglass  display  cases  for  all 
unrestrained  sculpture,  pottery,  porcelain,  etc. 

BEhEFITS 

The  Museums  could  improve  their  ability  to  prevent  vandalism,  inadvertent 
damage,  and  theft  of  art.  An  inventory  control  system  would  allow  the  Museums 
to  keep  track  of  the  location  and  status  of  the  collection,  and  to  detect  theft. 
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THE  DIRECT  FINANCIAL  BENEFITS  OF 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS  REALIZED  BY  THE 
MUSEUMS  HAVE  BEEN  SIGNIFICANTLY  LESS 
THAN  THEIR  ATTRIBUTED  MULTI-MILLION 
DOLLAR  IMPACT  ON  THE  CITY'S 
ECONOMY.  THEIR  PRIMARY  BENEFIT  IS 
THE  CULTURAL  EXPERIENCE  THEY 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  have  demonstrated  an  increased  emphasis  on  traveling 
exhibitions  in  recent  years,  the  most  well-known  being  the  Treasures  of  Tutankhamun  and 
the  Splendor  of  Dresden  shows.  Since  exhibitions  are  scheduled  several  years  in  advance, 
it  is  apparent  from  FAM's  current  plans  that  this  emphasis  on  exhibits  will  continue  in 
the  near  future.  (However,  the  next  planned  major  exhibition,  the  Hermitage  show 
scheduled  for  1981,  has  been  cancelled  by  the  Russian  government.)  The  Museums  also 
present  smaller  exhibits,  using  objects  from  their  own  collection,  but  the  cost-benefit 
analysis  presented  in  this  section  focuses  on  the  traveling  exhibitions. 

The  Asian  Arts  Museum  is  in  a  different  situation  from  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  in 
that  it  is  much  less  interested  in  visiting  exhibits  than  in  displaying  its  permanent 
collection,  consisting  primarily  of  the  Brundage  donation  which  has  an  international 
reputation.  The  AAM  does  not  have  permanent  staff  devoted  to  planning  traveling 
exhibitions.  The  two  largest  exhibits  which  the  AAM  has  sponsored,  the  Korean 
exhibition  and  the  collection  of  Archaeological  Finds  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
were  supported  entirely  by  grant  funds  raised  by  the  Asian  Art  Foundation,  and  funds 
provided  by  foreign  governments.  The  Museum  relied  on  these  outside  funds  to  hire  the 
necessary  extra  staff  to  install  and  deinstall  the  exhibitions. 

Neither  the  FAM  or  the  AAM  present  special  exhibits  to  make  money  for  the 
Museums.  Their  benefits  are  more  intangible.  They  are  presented  in  order  to  increase 
the  variety  of  art  experiences  available  to  the  public.  Major  traveling  exhibitions  in 
particular  often  attract  large  groups  of  people  to  the  Museums  who  are  not  regular 
museum  patrons.  Their  popularity  with  the  public  is  evidenced  by  attendance  figures 
which  are  typically  higher  in  San  Francisco  than  other  U.S.  cities.  Finally,  special 
exhibits,  both  large  and  small,  enhance  the  reputation  and  prestige  of  the  Museums. 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  have  argued  that  the  Museums  receive  indirect  financial 
benefits  from  special  exhibition  programs  in  the  long  term  because  these  programs 
create  increased  support  for  the  Museums  from  private  donors  as  well  as  from  the  public 
at  large.  The  Director  of  FAM  has  also  stated  that  the  Museum  needs  the  excitement  of 
major  traveling  shows  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  member  and  sponsors.  However, 
examination  of  FAM's  exhibition  programs  from  a  cost-benefit  perspective  reveals  that 
the  immediate  direct  costs  of  special  exhibits  can  be  substantial  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  Museums  must  pay  participation  fees  in  order  to  present  a  visiting 
exhibition.  These  fees  range  from  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  $1,000,000 
for  King  Tut;  most  exhibitions  have  participation  fees  in  the  $5,000  to 
$35,000  range. 
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Additional  labor  costs  are  involved  in  packing  and  shipping  art  objects, 
transferring  part  of  the  Museums1  permanent  collection  to  storage  in  order 
to  free  up  display  space,  installing  and  de-installing  the  special  exhibition, 
and  finally,  returning  the  permanent  collection  to  its  original  display  area. 
To  accomplish  these  tasks,  staff  time  which  could  be  devoted  to  the 
permanent  collection  is  severely  curtailed. 

The  Legion  of  Honor  has  no  gallery  space  set  aside  for  special  exhibitions. 
Although  the  de  Young  has  a  large  special  gallery  for  temporary  exhibitions, 
display  areas  frequently  must  be  physically  altered  to  meet  either  aesthetic 
or  conservation  requirements,  which  results  in  construction  and  design 
expenses.  Special  security  precautions  may  be  required.  Other  costs  include 
items  such  as  special  lighting,  equipment  for  humidity  control,  and  special 
fabrics  for  display  cases.  In  addition,  the  Museums  usually  expect  to  re- 
paint display  areas  and  re-finish  floors  whenever  exhibitions  are  changed. 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  have  a  design  department  devoted  primarily  to 
special  exhibits.  The  department  is  staffed  by  4  designers  and  I 
administrative  assistant,  but  the  workload  has  been  so 'heavy  in  recent  years 
that  the  department  has  had  to  frequently  employ  freelance  designers  to 
supplement  the  permanent  Museum  staff. 

The  work  of  the  conservation  departments  (restoration  and  preservation  of 
art  objects)  is  frequently  disrupted  by  special  exhibits,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  Paintings  Conservator,  because  these  exhibits  assume  priority 
over  on-going  work  on  paintings  in  the  FAM  permanent  collection.  All  items 
in  these  exhibitions  must  be  examined  on  arrival,  on  a  periodic  basis  during 
the  course  of  the  show,  and  prior  to  departure,  with  any  necessary 
conservation  work  being  completed. 


Because  of  the  substantial  costs  related  to  special  exhibitions,  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums  have  had  to  rely  primarily  on  non-City  funds  to  support  such  exhibitions,  as 
discussed  in  the  earlier  section  on  funding  sources.  Their  regular  operating  budgets  are 
inadequate  to  absorb  these  substantial  costs.  The  Museums'  only  means  of  obtaining 
direct  revenues  from  exhibits  are  through  special  admissions  fees  and  the  sales  of 
catalogues  and  related  items.  Exhibitions  rarely  charge  special  admissions  fees  —  the 
$4.50  Tut  tickets  were  controversial;  more  typically  the  only  fee  is  the  $1.00  general 
admission  fee  which  admits  visitors  to  the  entire  Museum  as  well  as  the  special  exhibit. 
The  Museum  Society  and  the  FAM  Foundation  have  engaged  in  extensive  fund  raising 
activities  in  order  to  bring  major  exhibits  to  the  Museums. 

The  recent  Splendor  of  Dresden  and  Treasures  of  Tutankhamun  shows  were  the 
two  most  expensive  exhibitions  ever  hosted  by  The  Fine  Arts  Museums.  The  Dresden 
show  had  expenses  in  excess  of  $1.5  million  associated  with  it  including  installation  costs 
of  more  than  $500,000  and  expenses  for  guards  and  security  of  over  $375,000.  Despite 
attendance  by  more  than  one-half  million  visitors,  the  exhibition  lost  in  excess  of 
$500,000.  In  large  part,  this  loss  was  due  to  the  low  ticket  price  of  $2.50,  $1.00  of  which 
was  guaranteed  to  the  Admission  Funds  leaving  $1.50  for  the  Museums  to  apply  toward 


the  cost  of  the  exhibit.  (Museum  administrators  stated  that  they  felt  the  $2.50  ticket 
price  was  the  maximum  fee  the  public  would  consider  reasonable.) 
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The  "King  Tut"  exhibition  was  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  Museums. 
Unlike  the  Dresden  Show,  "King  Tut"  resulted  in  an  excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures 
of  $1,195,128  from  the  special  entrance  fees  and  the  sale  of  merchandise  in  the  Tut 
shop.  Included  as  an  expenditure  in  this  accounting  was  $200,000  which  was  given  to  The 
Fine  Arts  Museums  Foundation  as  a  partial  match  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  challenge  grant  (see  page  14).  However,  because  of  provisions  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Egyptian  government  requiring  that  the  profits  from  these  entrance  fees  and  the 
merchandise  sales  be  given  to  the  Egyptian  government,  $1,000,000  was  given  to 
Egyptians.  This  payment  was  in  addition  to  the  initial  $100,000  donation  made  to  the 
Egyptian  Museum  in  Cairo  prior  to  the  start  of  the  "King  Tut"  show.  The  $100,000  will 
be  used  for  a  special  project  at  the  Museum  which  is  mutually  agreeable  to  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums  and  the  Museum  in  Cairo.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  funds  will  be  used  to 
improve  display  facilities.  A  plaque  will  document  the  City  of  San  Francisco  as  the 
benefactor.  The  remaining  $195,128  in  profits  was  used  to  partially  fund  $527,373  spent 
on  air  conditioning  for  the  deYoung  Museum.  In  addition  to  revenues  from  the  entrance 
fees  and  merchandise  sales,  FAM  and  The  Museum  Society  earned  $995,631  from  fees 
charged  to  certain  groups  for  the  priviledge  of  private  access  to  the  exhibition  in  (so 
called  special  events  evening)  and  $4,337  from  interest  earned  on  the  investment  of 
periodic  cash  balances  in  the  Tut  accounts. 

Although  our  review  of  the  financial  records  raised  no  questions  with  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  expenditures,  it  did  reveal  several  major  problems  with  the  exhibition 
planning  process.  Administrative  personnel  of  FAM  are  currently  involved  in  planning 
exhibitions  three  to  five  years  into  the  future.  The  activities  of  these  personnel  include 
initial  liaison,  informal  revenue  and  expense  budgeting,  contract  negotiation,  and 
technical  planning.  Although  these  plans  are  sometimes  informally  communicated  to  the 
governing  bodies,  (FAM  Board  of  Trustees,  Museum  Society,  and  Fine  Arts  Foundation) 
letters  of  intent  and  contracts  are  sometimes  signed  prior  to  the  receipt  of  formal 
approval  and  funding  support  from  the  three  governing  bodies. 

More  importantly,  because  the  staff  has  only  limited  experience  with  large-scale 
exhibitions,  they  underestimate  the  costs,  measured  in  both  real  dollars  and  damage  to 
the  permanent  collection,  which  will  occur  as  a  result  in  such  exhibits.  Removal  of  the 
permanent  collection,  renovation  of  the  galleries,  installation  of  the  Dresden  exhibition 
and  reinstallation  of  the  permanent  collection  required  closing  the  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  for  one  entire  year,  thus  reducing  admission  revenues  to  the  City  for  a  large 
portion  of  that  time.  During  that  entire  time,  the  permanent  collection  was  unavailable 
for  viewing.  Part  of  the  collection  was  loaned  to  a  New  York  Museum  for  a  time,  thus 
generating  some  revenues,  and  needed  restoration  work  was  performed  on  some  other 
objects  from  the  permanent  collection.  Because  of  the  low  ticket  prices,  the  exhibition 
lost  a  substantial  amount  of  money.  Although  the  Tut  exhibition  made  money,  the 
guarantee  to  the  Egyptian  government  substantially  reduced  the  gain  to  the  City.  During 
Tut's  four-month  run,  substantial  Police,  Fire,  Recreation  and  Park  and  Public  Works 
services  were  necessary  to  monitor,  clean  up  and  repair  damages  caused  by  the  visitors. 
This  represented  a  significant  commitment  of  City  resources,  even  though  the  Museums 
paid  for  police  specifically  assigned  to  the  exhibit. 


In  partial  justification  for  the  high  costs  of  large  exhibitions,  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums  have  offered  an  "economic  impact"  analysis.  From  this  perspective,  major 
exhibitions  "more  than  pay  for  themselves"  because  they  attract  visitors  to  the  City  who 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  hotels,  food,  entertainment,  shopping,  etc.  In  order  to 
attempt  to  estimate  the  economic  benefits  derived  from  the  Tut  and  Dresden  exhibitions, 
questionnaires  were  administered  to  samples  of  visitors  selected  randomly  at  each  show 
asking  them  about  their  expenditures  during  their  stay  in  San  Francisco.  Visitors 
included  in  the  sample  were  asked  whether  their  primary  reason  for  coming  to  San 
Francisco  that  day  was  vacation,  business,  to  see  the  Tut/Dresden  exhibition,  or  some 
other  reason.  They  were  also  asked  to  estimate  their  daily  expenditures  on  lodging,  food, 
entertainment,  transportation,  and  retail  shopping,  and  asked  how  many  days  they 
planned  to  stay  in  San  Francisco. 

Using  the  data  obtained  in  this  survey,  FAM  staff  estimated  that  expenditures  of 
those  visitors  whose  primary  reason  for  coming  to  the  City  was  to  see  the  Tut  exhibition 
totalled  $89,764,287.  For  Dresden,  the  total  estimated  expenditure  was  $16,800,805.  In 
examining  the  Museums'  analysis,  we  found  that  the  methodology  used  was 
inappropriate.  Our  calculations,  based  on  the  same  data,  resulted  in  substantially  lower 
estimates  of  the  "economic  impact"  of  the  exhibitions:  $54  million  for  Tut  and  $6.3 
million  for  Dresden. 

Even  these  lower  expenditure  estimates  seem  to  imply  that  a  significant  economic 
impact  can  be  attributed  to  the  exhibitions.  However,  we  believe  that  this  conclusion  is 
not  reasonable.The  vast  majority  of  those  surveyed  who  came  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  exhibitions  came  from  the  greater  Bay  Area,  and  probably  frequently 
spend  money  on  food,  entertainment  and  shopping  in  the  City  without  the  added 
attraction  of  a  special  exhibition  at  the  Museum.  Therefore,  to  attribute  their 
expenditures  on  one  particular  day  to  the  presence  of  a  Tut  or  Dresden  exhibition  would 
seem  to  stretch  the  notion  of  "economic  impact."  Finally,  an  analysis  that  includes  such 
a  wide-ranging  concept  of  economic  impact  should  probably  include  the  costs  to  the  City, 
in  terms  of  crowd  and  traffic  control,  as  well  as  the  financial  benefits  to  the  tourist 
industry. 

Whatever  one's  conclusions  about  the  indirect  financial  benefits  to  the  City  of 
major  exhibitions,  such  benefits  do  not  flow  directly  to  the  Museums,  and  thus  cannot 
off-set  the  drain  on  Museum  resources  represented  by  these  exhibitions.  The  Museums 
did  receive  financial  benefits  from  increased  admissions  revenues  —  the  increase  from 
$356,512  in  total  admission  revenues  in  1977-78  to  $610,461  in  1978-79  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  Dresden  exhibition.  Additional  benefits  were  obtained  from  the  substantial 
increase  in  individual  Museum  Society  memberships  (from  29,450  in  1977-78  to  77,072  in 
I  978-79)  which  were  probably  stimulated  by  Tut  and  Dresden.  These  increased  individual 
memberships  translated  to  $1,443,840  in  increased  revenues  from  membership  dues. 
However,  these  direct  financial  benefits  were  much  more  modest  than  the  millions  of 
dollars  claimed  as  the  indirect  impact  of  the  exhibitions  on  the  City's  economy. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Special  exhibitions,  particularly  the  major  traveling  shows,  are  very  costly, 
and  thus  require  considerable  fund-raising  efforts  on  the  part  of  Museum 
organizations.  These  costs  are  not  off-set  by  the  measurable  financial  benefits 
the  Museums  receive  from  the  exhibitions.  The  most  significant  benefits  of  the 
exhibitions  are  not  their  contribution  to  the  tourist  industry,  but  rather  their 
cultural  value  for  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  the  greater  Bay  Area,  and  their 
ability  to  lend  prestige  to  the  Museums. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  small-scale  exhibitions  centered 
around  the  Museums'  permanent  collections.  (This  is  already  the  case  with  the 
AAM.) 

Large  traveling  exhibitions  should  not  be  held  at  the  Legion  of  Honor  because 
of  the  limited  exhibition  space  and  resulting  high  costs  of  removal  and  re- 
installation of  the  permanent  collection.  Also,  the  Legion  is  relatively 
inaccessible  to  out-of-town  visitors. 

Major  exhibitions  should  be  limited  to  one  every  other  year.  Special  admission 
fees  should  be  set  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  costs  of  necessary  temporary 
conservation  and  technical  staff  so  that  permanent  staff  are  not  forced  to 
temporarily  halt  ongoing  work  on  the  permanent  collection.  The  Museums 
should  also  plan  to  generate  sufficient  revenues  to  cover  costs  such  as  traffic, 
crowd  and  litter  control,  associated  with  such  special  exhibitions. 

BENEFITS 

The  Museums'  financial  and  staff  resources  could  be  concentrated  on  the 
conservation  and  display  of  the  permanent  collection  and  on  improving  the 
registration  system. 


IV 


RESOURCES  DEVOTED  TO  CONSERVATION 
OF  THE  MUSEUMS'  COLLECTIONS  ARE 
INADEQUATE.  THE     CREATION  OF 

REGIONAL  CENTERS  FOR  ART 
CONSERVATION  COULD  PROVIDE 
ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES  FOR  PRESERVING 
AND  RESTORING  THE  CITY'S  FINE  ARTS. 

A  museum's  primary  reason  for  existence  is  to  protect  and  hold  in  trust  works  of 
art  which  are  irreplaceble  symbols  of  aesthetic  and  historic  importance.  To  this  end, 
museum  conservators  must  strive  to  maintain  art  objects  in  as  static  a  state  as  possible 
to  preserve  them  for  the  future.  Their  work,  or  conservation,  consists  of  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  art  objects.  Preservation  generally  refers  to  actions 
taken  to  prevent,  arrest  or  retard  deterioration  while  restoration  refers  to  actions  taken 
to  rehabilitate  a  damaged  work  of  art  and  return  it  to  a  more  stable  condition. 
Conservators  therefore  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  and  are  able  to  duplicate  the 
physical  behavior  and  chemical  properties  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  creation  of  an 
art  work,  the  techniques  used  in  its  creation,  and  the  types,  causes  .and  preventions  of  all 
types  of  deterioration.  Because  conservation  and  the  accompanying  analysis  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  individual  works  was  not  recognized  as  a  separate  and 
important  scientific  activity  until  the  late  I  940's,  many  museums,  including  The  Fine 
Arts  Museums,  are  laboring  under  a  tremendous  backlog  of  work  in  trying  to  preserve  and 
restore  the  existing  permanent  collection  while  caring  for  new  acquisitions  and  items  on 
loan. 

We  were  unable  to  obtain  agreed  upon  standards  from  national  museum 
associations  for  the  number  of  conservators  a  museum  would  need  based  on  the  size  of  its 
collection.  The  museum  associations  stated  that  need  will  be  affected  not  only  by  the 
number  of  objects  in  a  collection  but  also  by  the  variety  of  objects  in  a  collection,  the 
condition  of  the  art  objects,  and  the  number  of  special  exhibitions  held  by  a  museum. 
The  FAM  conservation  staff  has  remained  constant  for  a  number  of  years  despite 
numerous  large  acquisitons  such  as  the  Rockefeller  American  paintings  collection,  and 
numerous  large  scale  exhibits  which  have  required  almost  full  time  attention  by  the 
conservators.  The  FAM  conservation  backlog  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Museums  do  not  require  donors  of  collections  of  objects  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
assure  future  conservation  of  the  object  or  collection.  Such  a  fund  requirement  would 
have  been  particularly  appropriate  for  the  Rockefeller  collection.  The  Asian  Art 
Museum's  collection  has  more  than  doubled  in  size  since  the  original  Brundage  donation 
I  9  years  ago,  while  the  conservation  staff  was  increased  by  one  in  1966.  In  addition,  the 
Museum's  exhibition  program  has  increased,  which  adds  to  the  Conservators' 
responsibilities.  The  Asian  Art  Museum  does  not  have  the  serious  backlog  in  the  area  of 
conservation  that  is  found  at  The  Fine  Arts  Museums,  but  clearly  the  potential  exists  for 
problems  in  the  near  future. 
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For  comparison  purposes,  we  determined  the  size  of  the  conservation  staffs  at 
several  other  museums,  and  found  that  by  this  measure  the  number  of  Conservators  at 
the  Asian  Art  Museum  and  Fine  Arts  Museums  combined  (6)  is  notably  low.  The  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  has  15  full  time  Conservators.  The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  has 
12  Conservators  and  a  much  smaller  collection  than  FAM  or  the  Los  Angeles  museum. 
Finally,  the  Detroit  Museum  has  approximately  14  conservators.  Although  the  needs  of 
these  museums  cannot  be  strictly  compared  for  the  reasons  noted  earlier,  the  size  of  the 
conservation  staffs  of  both  the  Asian  Art  Museum  and  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  compare 
unfavorably. 

Conservation:  Fine  Arts  Museums 

At  present  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  Conservators  have  responsibility  for 
maintaining  over  60,000  paintings,  textiles  and  decorative  objects  which  are  part  of  the 
permanent  collection  or  on  long  term  loan;  over  100,000  prints  and  2,000  drawings  in  the 
Achenbach  Foundation  collection;  and  numerous  works  included  in  temporary  exhibits  or 
on  short  term  loan.  To  facilitate  conservation  efforts,  four  conservation  laboratories  are 
operated  by  the  Museums:  one  for  restoration  of  antiques,  decorative  arts  and  objects 
from  the  Africa/Oceania/Americas  Collection;  one  for  cleaning  and  restoration  of 
paintings;  one  for  conservation  of  prints  and  drawings;  and  one  for  conservation  of 
textiles.  Each  laboratory  operates  as  a  separate  entity  with  the  Conservator  reporting  to 
his  respective  chief  Curator.  The  laboratories  do  not  share  staff,  facilities,  or 
equipment.  The  City  funds  only  three  Conservator  positions:  painting,  decorative  arts 
and  textiles.  The  remaining  Conservator  positions  are  funded  through  The  Fine  Arts 
Foundation  or  Museum  Society. 

Although  the  Fine  Arts  Conservators  possess  extensive  technical  knowledge  and 
are  therefore  better  equipped  than  Curators  to  determine  the  extent  of  previous 
restorations,  and  additional  restorative  work  associated  with  any  work  of  art,  they  are 
seldom  involved  in  the  acquisition  process.  As  a  result,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  voting 
to  purchase  an  item  or  accept  a  donation,  is  generally  unaware  of  how  much  conservation 
work  will  be  required  before  an  item  can  be  displayed  or  how  much  work  will  be  needed 
to  maintain  the  art  object.  Although  Conservators  are  also  experts  on  those  physical  and 
environmental  conditions  which  may  prove  harmful  to  a  given  work  of  art,  they  are 
seldom  consulted  regarding  the  design  or  content  of  an  exhibition.  The  Curators  and 
Exhibition  Department  assume  responsibility  for  exhibits  and  generally  limit  the 
Conservators'  role  to  setting  conditions  of  display.  As  a  result,  objects  which  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  shown  are  sent  traveling  or  placed  on  exhibit  with  only  sufficient 
restorative  work  to  render  them  visually  attractive  rather  than  structurally  sound.  While 
this  limited  restoration  occupies  the  majority  of  the  Conservators'  time,  its  haphazard, 
non-systematic  approach  does  little  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  the  permanent 
collection. 
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Paintings 


The  majority  of  the  Museums'  paintings  are  oil  on  canvas  or  wood  and  are  several 
hundred  years  old.  Such  paintings  are  prone  to  deterioration  from  a  number  of  causes 
including  humidity,  ultraviolet  rays,  rough  handling,  frequent  transportation,  and 
pollution.  Although  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  temporary  galleries  at  the  deYoung  are  air 
conditioned,  the  main  building  at  the  deYoung  is  not  air  conditioned.  Therefore  a  large 
portion  of  the  permanent  collection  is  not  kept  at  optimum  temperature  and  humidity 
levels.  As  a  result,  deterioration  from  mold  and  bacteria  continues  to  plague  the 
paintings  collection.  At  the  deYoung,  ultraviolet  rays  from  windows  and  skylights  speed 
this  deterioration.  Varnish,  which  forms  the  final  coat  on  all  paintings,  yellows  and 
cracks  with  age,  masking  the  colors  and  fine  details  of  paintings.  Conservators  must 
clean  paintings  and  remove  and  reapply  varnish  to  preserve  the  paintings.  In  addition  to 
restorative  efforts  necessitated  because  of  this  "natural"  deterioration  process,  the 
paintings  Conservator  must  repair  damage  done  by  visitors:  cigarette  burns,  knife  cuts, 
peeled  paint. 

The  paintings  conservation  laboratory  occupies  new  space  in  the  expanded 
basement  of  the  deYoung  Museum.  The  Lab  itself  is  spacious  and  well-equipped  as  a 
result  of  purchases  made  with  NEA  (National  Endowment  for  the  Arts)  grants  and 
generous  contributions  from  the  S.  H.  Cowell  Foundation  and  the  T.V.  David  Lucile 
Packard  Foundation.  However,  the  space  is  not  particularly  well-suited  for  use  as  a  lab 
even  though  its  usage  was  known  at  the  time  of  its  design.  Two  significant  problems 
involve  moisture  and  air  currents.  One  of  the  most  destructive  conditions  in  a  museum  is 
excessive  humidity  or  moisture  yet  numerous  pipes  associated  with  heating,  cooling,  and 
plumbing  systems  run  the  length  of  the  room  along  the  ceiling  and  frequently  drip 
condensation  causing  and  making  it  difficult  to  deal  with  moisture  related  problems.  In 
addition,  much  of  work  in  the  Lab  involves  removing  old  varnish  and  applying  new  coats 
of  varnish  or  paint.  Two  large  air  vents  blow  currents  of  air  and  dust  directly  onto  work 
surfaces  making  this  work  difficult  to  accomplish. 

A  far  more  limiting  factor  in  terms  of  the  productivity  of  the  Laboratory  is  that 
there  is  only  one  Conservator  for  the  entire  collection  of  approximately  2,500  paintings. 
In  1978,  the  Paintings  Conservator  prepared  the  following  estimate  of  work  necessary  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  the  collection. 


Number  Time  needed  to  complete 

Classi fication  of  paintings  (Given  one  full-time  Conservator) 

Highest  priority  I  15  1450  days  =  ^/?years 

Lower  priority  100  670  days  =  3  years 
Lab  exam  (probable 

work)  required  3j_  135  days  -  l^year 

Total  246  2255  days  =  10  years 


In  intepreting  this  data,  there  are  several  factors  which  should  be  considered: 

The  collection  has  increased  substantially  since  the  estimate  was  prepared 
through  the  addition  of  the  Rockefeller  collection  and  routine  acquisitions. 
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This  table  includes  only  work  the  Conservator  was  aware  of  the  need  for 
based  on  her  knowledge  of  the  collection. 

Time  estimates  assume  the  Conservator  is  able  to  work  full  time  on 
conservation  of  the  permanent  collection.  In  reality  however,  she  is 
generally  able  to  spend  only  20%  of  her  time  on  these  projects.  The 
remainder  of  her  time  is  spent  working  on  items  and  exhibits  on  loan  to  the 
Museums  and  preparing  works  from  the  permanent  collection  for  travel.  At 
this  work  rate,  it  would  take  almost  50  years  for  the  present  Conservator  to 
complete  the  restoration  work  which  is  now  known  to  be  needed. 

Postponing  or  delaying  treatment  only  allows  the  condition  of  the  collection 
to  further  deteriorate  and  therefore  further  increases  the  time  required  to 
complete  conservation  work.  Time  estimates  should  be  increased  5-10%  for 
each  year's  delay  because  of  compounded  deterioration. 

The  Conservator  estimates  that  the  addition  of  one  full  time  Paintings 
Conservator  would  enable  the  conservation  department  to  eliminate  the 
present  paintings  backlog  of  restorative  and  preservative  work  in 
approximately  8  years,  rather  than  the  50  now  estimated;  the  addition  of  two 
Conservators  would  further  reduce  the  time  estimate  to  approximately  kh 
years. 

Decorative  Arts 

The  Museums'  decorative  arts  collection  consists  of  antique  furniture,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  porcelain,  armaments,  silver,  tribal  masks,  etc.  The  head  Conservator 
estimates  that  there  are  approximately  50,000  items  in  the  Museums'  decorative  arts 
collection  valued  conservatively  at  approximately  $25  million  dollars.  Like  the  paintings 
lab,  the  decorative  arts  laboratory  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  deYoung  and  has 
been  well-equipped  through  private  grant  funds.  However,  the  space  available  is 
inadequate  for  major  restoration  efforts»on  large  pieces. 

Again,  the  major  factor  limiting  the  conservation  efforts  is  the  lack  of  staff. 
Although  the  Head  Conservator  has  an  Assistant  Conservator  (funded  through  Museum 
Society  funds),  there  still  remains  a  tremendous  backlog  of  repair  work.  Because  the 
Museums  emphasize  exhibits,  the  permanent  collection  takes  second  place.  What  repairs 
are  made  to  the  permanent  collection  are  generally  of  a  show-type  (i.e.,  designed  to 
repair  the  appearance  but  not  necessarily  the  structural  integrity  of  the  item).  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Conservator  that  most  of  the  decorative  arts  under  his  purview  need 
extensive  treatment. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  two-person  staff  was  reduced  when  they  were  given 
responsibility  for  the  Africa/Oceania  collection.  Because  of  the  unique  materials  used  in 
this  collection,  these  objects  need  special  climate-controlled  storage  conditions,  which 
are  not  currently  available.  As  a  result,  the  conservator  reports  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  collection  is  disintegrating  and  may  be  beyond  repair  in  5  to  6  years. 
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The  Fine  Arts  Museums'  City  budget  contains  no  additional  funds  which  can  be 
diverted  to  conservation.  Recognizing  this  financial  constraint,  both  the  decorative  arts 
and  paintings  Conservators  have  expressed  an  interest  in  establishing  regional 
conservation  labs  for  paintings  and  decorative  arts  (similar  to  the  graphics  iab  discussed 
in  the  next  section).  Such  labs  would  provide  conservation  services  to  other  museums  and 
private  collectors  for  a  fee.  The  revenues  generated  would  be  used  to  hire  additional 
staff.  Because  other  museums  in  the  Bay  Area  have  similar  conservation  backlogs,  such 
regional  conservation  centers  may  be  a  viable  solution  to  the  FAM  paintings  and 
decorative  arts  conservation  backlog. 

Prints  and  Drawings  (Graphics) 

In  I  948  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  S.  Achenbach  created  the  Achenbach  Foundation  for 
Graphic  Arts  and  presented  their  entire  collection  of  prints  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
with  the  provision  that  it  would  be  housed  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  Foundation  is,  in 
effect,  the  Museums'  department  of  prints  and  drawings  and  represents  the  largest 
graphics  collection  in  the  Western  United  States.  It  houses  a  systematic  representation 
of  the  history  of  print  making  from  the  15th  century  to  the  present,  including  100,000 
prints,  2,000  drawings,  a  collection  of  illustrated  books,  and  a  library  of  3,000  volumes. 
Since  the  original  bequest  the  graphics  collection  has  been  extensively  increased  through 
the  Achenbach's  endowment  bequest  and  the  generosity  of  other  donors. 

The  Western  Regional  Paper  Conservation  Laboratory  is  part  of  the  Achenbach 
Foundation.  The  Conservator  is  paid  with  Fine  Arts  Foundation  funds  as  is  his  half-time 
assistant.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Achenbach  bequest,  the  Laboratory  is 
located  in  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Because  the  Achenbach  collection  was 
presented  as  a  whole,  in  fairly  good  condition,  this  department  is  not  faced  with  an 
extensive  backlog  of  work,  as  are  the  paintings  and  decorative  arts  Conservators. 
Because  conservation  work  for  the  Achenbach  collection  takes  only  part  of  their  time,  in 
1974  the  Graphics  Lab  began  accepting  private  conservation  work  and  has  now  become  a 
regional  center  for  paper  restoration.  Most  clients  are  other  museums.  Rates  charged 
are  approximately  twice  the  equivalent  rate  for  City  work  (The  Graphics  Laboratory  bills 
the  Museums  approximately  $18  per  hour  for  work  done  on  the  City's  collection).  The 
fees  collected  from  outside  work  enable  the  lab  to  employ  more  people  as  they  are 
needed,  purchase  additional  supplies  and  to  allow  employees  to  attend  technical  training 
con ferences. 

Textiles 

The  Museum  has  an  extensive  collection  of  tapestries,  apparel,  fabrics  and  other 
textiles.  Although  a  laboratory  for  treating  textiles  has  been  constructed  and  equipped 
in  the  basement  of  the  deYoung,  there  is  only  one  City-funded  Conservator  for  textiles 
who  because  of  the  volume  of  work  to  be  done  is  assisted  by  volunteers  who  come  in  for 
several  hours  a  week  to  perform  essential  repairs  to  the  collection. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Although  The  Fine  Arts  Museums'  conservation  laboratories  are  well- 
equipped,  design  problems  limit  the  effective  use  of  lab  space.  More  importantly, 
the  labs  are  severely  understaffed  to  care  for  both  the  permanent  collection  and 
travelling  shows.  The  Museums'  emphasis  on  exhibits  forces  the  existing 
conservation  staff  to  spend  large  parts  of  their  time  inspecting  the  condition  of 
and  restoring  items  arriving  for  and  departing  from  exhibits.  As  a  result,  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  permanent  collection  is  severely  hampered. 
Lack  of  communication  between  Curators,  Exhibition  Designers  and  Conservators 
contributes  to  the  continuing  deterioration  of  the  permanent  collection. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  should  consider  establishing  regional  laboratories  for 
paintings  and  decorative  arts  as  a  means  of  expanding  its  conservation 
programs. 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  should  request  donors  of  art  works  or  collections  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  insure  the  future  conservation  of  the  object  or 
collection. 

The  Fine  Arts  Foundation  or  Museum  Society  should  be  asked  to  fund  an 
additional  paintings  Conservator  position,  because  sufficient  General  Funds 
are  not  available  for  this  essential  position. 

The  FAM  Board  of  Trustees  should  develop  procedures  to  allow  Conservators 
to  assume  an  active  role  in  the  acquisition  and  exhibition  processes. 

In  considering  future  plans  for  capital  improvements,  FAM  should  consider 
remodeling  the  laboratory  space  to  eliminate  overhead  pipes  and  vents  which 
limit  the  usefulness  of  available  space  and  more  adequately  distribute  space 
between  the  paintings  and  decorative  arts  labs. 

BENEFITS 

An  expanded  conservation  program  would  better  protect  and  preserve  the 
Museums'  permanent  collection.  Deterioration  of  the  collection  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Museums'  primary  purpose. 
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Conservation:  Asian  Art  Museum 

The  techniques  and  problems  involved  in  the  conservation  of  Asian  art  objects 
differ  in  several  ways  from  the  conservation  of  most  Western  art  objects.  The  Asian  Art 
Museum  has  its  own  conservation  laboratory  and  two  Conservators  funded  by  the  City. 
Large  areas  in  the  science  of  Western  art  conservation  are  not  relevant  to  Asian  art. 
While  much  of  Western  art  conservation  is  concerned  with  oil  paintings,  Asian  paintings 
are  done  on  paper  and  silk  with  inks,  not  on  canvas  with  oils.  Asian  paintings,  such  as 
those  on  scrolls  or  screens,  are  not  mounted  in  the  same  way  as  Western  paintings  or 
graphics;  rather,  an  Asian  painting  will  be  laminated  (pasted)  on  several,  layers  of  paper 
which  serve  as  its  mounting.  Techniques  for  working  with  Asian  paintings  are  not  similar 
to  conservation  techniques  used  with  Western  graphics  because  of  these  very  different 
mounting  processes.  Even  the  inks  and  kinds  of  paper  used  tend  to  differ  from  those 
employed  in  non-Asian  graphic  art.  Asian  wood  sculptures  are  typically  very  different 
woods  than  Western,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  trees  found  in  Asian  differ  from 
those  of  the  Western  world.  Sculpture  in  Asian  art  very  often  consists  of  ancient 
bronzes,  which  have  very  distinct  and  exacting  conservation  needs.  Because  Asian  art 
conservation  is  a  distinct  sub-field  in  the  science  of  conservation,  Mr.  Brundage  specified 
that  a  conservation  laboratory  be  included  in  the  building  which  was  to  be  constructed  to 
receive  his  collection.'  The  Asian  Art  Museum's  conservation  laboratory  is  one  of  only 
three  laboratories  in  the  U.S.  specializing  in  Asian  art  objects,  and  does  a  broader  variety 
of  work  than  the  other  laboratories. 

A  primary  concern  in  conserving  Asian  art  objects  is  climate  control. 
Temperature  and  humidity  must  be  controlled  not  only  because  many  of  the  art  objects  in 
the  museum's  collection  are  very  old,  but  also  because  they  come  from  areas  of  the  world 
with  climates  which  are  very  different  from  the  Bay  Area.  In  addition,  the  various 
categories  of  art  in  the  Museum's  collection  differ  from  each  other  regarding  their 
climate  needs,  so  must  be  stored  and  displayed  separately.  For  example,  ivories,  lacquer 
objects,  and  most  woods  require  relatively  humid  conditions.  Metals,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  subject  to  serious  damage  unless  they  are  kept  in  a  very  dry  environment. 

The  Asian  Art  Museum  does  not  have  a  centralized  climate  control  system. 
Instead,  the  museum  relies  on  a  number  of  small  humidifiers  and  de-humidifiers  to 
modify  the  climate  in  the  laboratory  as  necessary.  The  display  cases  also  have  individual 
humidifiers  or  de-humidifiers  where  appropriate.  The  humidity  in  the  galleries  is 
controlled  to  a  limited  extent  by  an  air  conditioning  system.  Each  gallery  has  a  separate 
thermostat,  so  by  combining  regulation  of  temperature  and  air  conditioning,  limited 
climate  control  is  possible.  However,  since  the  galleries  are  not  closed  off  from  each 
other,  even  a  centralized  humidity  system  with  separate  thermostats  in  each  gallery 
would  not  be  very  effective  in  controlling  the  climate  in  individual  galleries. 


The  1959  agreement  between  Brundage  and  the  City  did  not  specifically  mention  a 
laboratory,  but  gave  Brundage  the  right  to  approve  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  West  Wing  of  the  deYoung  Museum. 
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The  Conservator  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum  believes  that  the  storage  area  should 
include  5  different  climate  areas  for  optimal  protection  of  the  art  objects.  The  Museum 
storage  area  has  only  two  climates:  a  metal  storage  room  with  a  de-humidifier,  and  a 
large  storage  room  which  is  less  dry,  but  without  precise  climate  control.  Humidity  in 
the  large  storage  room  is  controlled  only  partially  by  the  air  conditioning  system.  The 
room  also  receives  varying  amounts  of  moisture  which  are  piped  into  the  room  from  the 
de-humidifier  in  the  metal  storage  room. 

Based  on  discussions  with  the  Conservator  and  inspection  of  the  conservation 
laboratory,  storage  areas,  and  galleries,  two  deficiencies  can  be  identified  from  a 
climate  control  perspective.  Most  important,  the  Asian  Art  Museum  needs  an  additional 
storage  room  which  can  be  steadily  maintained  at  the  higher  humidity  level  required  for 
optimal  protection  of  lacquer  and  ivory  art  objects.  Second,  improved  climate  control  in 
the  conservation  laboratory  is  desirable.  With  only  one  room,  the  two  conservators 
cannot  work  on  art  objects  needing  very  different  humidity  conditions  at  the  same  time, 
such  as  lacquers  and  bronzes,  which  somewhat  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  conservation 
program. 

The  Asian  Art  Museum's  annual  budget  has  no  flexible  resources  which  could  be 
shifted  to  conservation.  Recognizing  this  resource  constraint,  the  Conservator  would 
like  to  explore  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  regional  conservation  center  for  Asian 
art.  His  proposal  is  to  offer  conservation  services  to  other  museums  and  private 
collectors  on  a  fee  basis.  The  revenues  generated  would  be  used  in  part  to  bring  in 
additional  Conservators,  on  a  temporary  basis,  who  are  specialists  in  various  areas  of 
Asian  art  conservation,  such  as  lacquers,  or  scroll  restoration.  These  additional  rotating 
conservators  would  at  the  same  time  permit  expansion  of  the  conservation  program  of 
the  Asian  Art  Museum,  thus  increasing  the  attention  given  to  the  permanent  collection. 

The  Conservator  believes  he  would  have  many  requests  for  conservation  work 
because  there  is  no  conservation  laboratory  for  Asian  art  objects  west  of  Chicago.  Even 
the  laboratories  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Washington,  D.C.  are  very  limited  in  either  the 
amount  of  private  work  they  will  accept  or  the  quality  or  scope  of  conservation 
techniques  employed.  There  is  some  question  about  whether  the  staff  time  required  to 
administer  the  kind  of  regional  conservation  center  envisioned  would  out-weigh  the 
benefits  to  the  museum's  conservation  program.  However,  given  the  lack  of  alternative 
resources  for  expanding  the  Asian  Art  Museum's  conservation  program,  the  idea  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

CONCLUSION 

Because  of  the  special  techniques  and  problems  involved  in  Asian  art 
conservation,  the  Asian  Art  Museum  must  operate  its  own  conservation 
laboratory.  The  Asian  Art  Museums  galleries,  conservation  laboratory  and  storage 
areas  are  physically  adequate  from  a  conservation  perspective;  the  primary  need 
is  for  a  humid  storage  room  to  improve  the  Museum's  capacity  to  preserve  ivory 
and  lacquer  art  objects.  The  Museum  has  only  two  Conservators,  which  appears 
low  considering  that  the  collection  has  doubled  in  size  since  the  original  Brundage 
donation,  that  the  exhibition  program  has  grown,  and  that  other  comparable 
museums  have  substantially  more  than  the  Asian  Art  Museum  and  Fine  Art 
Museums  combined. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  considering  capital  needs,  the  Asian  Art  Museum  should  include  plans  for 
constructing  a  humid  storage  room. 

The  Asian  Art  Museum  should  consider  establishing  a  regional  conservation 
center  for  Asian  art  as  a  means  of  generating  revenues  to  be  used  to  expand 
its  conservation  program. 

BENEFIT 

Improved  conservation  facilities  would  provide  greater  protection  for  the 
Museums'  collection. 
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BY  LIMITING  THE  SCOPE  OF  ITS 
COLLECTION  AND  ELIMINATING  NON- 
MUSEUM  RELATED  ORGANIZATIONS  FROM 
ITS  BUILDINGS  FAM  CAN  ELIMINATE  ITS 
SPACE  PROBLEM  WITHOUT  A  SUBSTANTIAL 
CAPITAL  OUTLAY. 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  were  built  in  the  late  1800's  and  early  1900's  to  house 
collections  that  were  substantially  smaller  than  the  present  collection.  Except  for  new 
storage  areas  at  the  deYoung,  the  space  available  for  galleries  and  storage  has  remained 
virtually  unchanged  since  that  time.  Because  the  Museums  have  pursued  a  vigorous 
acquisition  program  and  have  received  substantial  donations  without  selling  as  much  art 
as  has  been  added  to  the  collection,  gallery  and  storage  space  are  becoming  critical.  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  items  in  the  collection,  gallery  space  is  further  limited  by  the 
fact  that  the  Museums  own  several  unique  pieces  representative  of  certain  schools  and 
periods  which  are  kept  on  display  at  all  times.  As  a  result  some  gallieries  are  not 
rotated,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  gallery  space  available  for  displaying  that  part 
of  the  permanent  collection  which  is  in  storage.  In  addition,  volunteer  and  not-for-profit 
groups. such  as  The  Museum  Society  and  Decent  Council  are  given  office  space  at  the 
deYoung.  As  these  organizations  have  grown  in  size,  they  have  taken  over  period  rooms 
for  use  as  offices  (Period  rooms  are  rooms  from  mansions,  chateaux,  etc.,  which  have 
been  reconstructed  within  the  Museum  and  furnished  and  decorated  to  reflect  their 
origins.)  At  present,  three  period  rooms  are  closed  to  the  public  and  used  as  offices.  The 
rooms  and  furnishings  are  subject  to  everyday  wear  and  tear  despite  tremendous  costs 
which  have  gone  into  their  development. 

Storage  space  has  become  so  limited  that  the  FAM  is  renting  warehouse  space  to 
store  parts  of  the  collection.  This  is  not  only  expensive,  but  it  fails  to  provide  proper 
storage  conditions  in  terms  of  temperature  and  humidity  for  conservation  of  the 
collection. 

Two  solutions  to  the  space  problem  are  readily  apparent.  This  first  requires  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  describe  the  parameters  of  interest  which  are  to  govern  the 
Museums'  collections.  Once  these  parameters  are  agreed  upon,  an  active  deaccessioning 
program  can  be  undertaken  to  eliminate  those  items  in  the  collection  which  are  not 
pertinent  to  the  main  focus  of  the  collection.  The  Museums  have  several  departments 
whose  relevance  to  a  fine  arts  museum  is  tenuous  at  best.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is 
the  Africa/Oceania/Americas  collection,  which  is  really  a  collection  of  ethnic  art  which 
could  more  appropriately  be  placed  in  a  specialized  museum.  The  second  area  of 
collection  which  is  of  questionable  relevance  to  the  Fine  Arts  collection  is  the  textile 
collection.  The  majority  of  the  collection  consists  of  apparel  and  fabric  pieces  which 
will  never  be  displayed  because  the  necessary  display  space  is  unavailable,  and  further, 
they  have  little  relevance  to  the  fine  arts  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture.'  The 
items  would  more  properly  be  deaccessioned  to  a  textile  museum  such  as  the  Coopers 
Union  Museum  in  New  York  or  a  costume  house. 


Our  survey  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  revealed  some  support  for  this  position.  Of  the  I  9 
voting  members  of  the  Board  who  returned  our  questionaire,  10  answered  the  question 
asking  for  priorities  regarding  nine  art  media-categories.  Nine  out  of  10  Trustees 
ranked  "Rugs"  at  the  bottom  (8  or  9)  and  8  Trustees  ranked  "Clothing/Costume 
accessories"  8  or  9  in  terms  of  priorities  for  the  Museum's  collection.  No  Trustee 
ranked  "Paintings"  less  than  I  in  priority  order. 
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The  second  means  of  increasing  space  availability  requires  no  deaccessioning  or 
elemination  of  collections,  but  instead  removal  of  a  non-related  organization,  the  Art 
School,  from  the  de Young  building  where  it  occupies  several  hundred  square  feet.  The 
school  is  a  private  non-profit  corporation  which  is  self-sustained  from  student  fees.  The 
school  offers  studio  art  classes  in  traditional  art  media,  promoting  appreciation  of 
traditional  art  media  and  an  indepth  understanding  of  museum  collections.  The  school's 
curriculum  is  approved  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  Education  at  the  deYoupg;  other  than 
that  interaction,  the  School  and  Museum  function  as  two  separate  entities. 

Although  we  recognize  the  success  of  the  Art  School  and  the  prestige  it  lends  the 
Museums,  we  question  its  presence  in  the  de  Young  for  several  reasons. 

The  Curator  in  charge  of  the  Art  School  does  not  consider  the  school's 
presence  in  the  Museum  essential.  In  fact,  the  school's  tendency  is  to 
explore  and  encourage  innovative  approaches  and  techniques  rather  than 
imitate  the  "great  masters"  techniques  on  display  at  the  de  Young.  Further, 
the  Art  School's  Curator  in  charge  and  staff  feel  the  Museum's  location  is 
inconvenient  because  it  is  remote  from  the  downtown  area,  and  the  Museum 
surroundings  and  ambiance  are  too  formal  for  their  projects. 

From  the  period  from  1976-78,  the  Art  School  functioned,  quite  successfully, 
from  a  downtown  location  using  an  exhibition  program  to  provide  students 
with  exposure  to  various  artistic  schools  and  techniques. 

Art  classes  are  held  at  night  when  the  Museums  are  not  open  to  the  public. 
As  a  result  Art  School  students  and  staff  are  wandering  in  and  around  the 
building  and  grounds  at  a  time  when  there  are  inadequate  guards  to  monitor 
their  presence.  This  represents  a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
collection. 

The  space  could  better  be  utilized  for  storage,  expansion  of  the  American 
galleries,  and  office  space  for  those  organizations  whose  work  is  in  direct 
support  of  the  Museums'  daily  operations.  This  office  space  would  make  it 
possible  to  move  those  groups  out  of  the  period  rooms  which  they  are 
currently  occupying. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Space  for  storage  and  display  of  the  permanent  collection,  as  well  as 
offices,  is  inadequate.  An  increased  program  of  deaccessioning  would  help  relieve 
this  problem  on  a  long  term  basis.  It  would  also  relieve  some  of  the  workload  for 
the  conservation  department,  thus  permitting  Conservators  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the  permanent  collection.  A  more 
immediate  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  to  physically  remove  the  Art  School 
from  the  deYoung  Museum,  making  available  space  for  expansion  of  the  American 
galleries,  storage  and  offices. 


The  Deputy  Director  of  Education  prepared  a  written  argument  dated  November  I, 
1979,  for  maintaining  the  Art  School  in  FAM.  His  arguments  stressed  the  Museums' 
contribution  to  education,  and  the  value  of  the  Art  School  in  helping  the  Museums 
avoid  completely  elitist  image.  "In  essence,"-  he  wrote,  "the  existence  of  the  Art 
School  helps  close  the  gap  between  understanding  and  realization." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Art  School  should  be  physically  and  administratively  separated  from  the 
deYoung  as  an  independent  body  or  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
College.  This  move  would  allow  expansion  of  the  Art  School  program  and  free  up 
space  needed  by  the  Museums  for  their  ongoing  operations. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  should  develop  clear  cut  boundaries  to  the  scope  of  the 
Museums'  collections  in  terms  of  periods,  schools,  and  mediums.  A  deaccessioning 
program  should  be  implemented  to  bring  the  present  collection  into  accord  with 
the  parameters  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

SAVINGS/BENEFITS 

I.  Without  additional  physical  expansion  of  Museum  buildings,  sufficient  space 
will  become  available  to  allow  for 

Expansion  of  the  American  galleries; 

Office  space  for  groups  currently  occupying  period  rooms,  thus  making  them 
available  for  gallery  space. 

Increased  storage  and  gallery  space  for  that  part  of  the  permanent  collection 
which  is  retained. 


2.   Improved  Museum  security  will  result  from  elimination  of  Art  School  staff 
and  students  in  the  Museum  after  closing  hours. 
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THE  FINE  ARTS  MUSEUM  AND  ASIAN  ART 
MUSEUM  COULD  EACH  EARN  $216,000 
PER  YEAR  IF  THEY  AGREED  TO  DISPLAY 
THE  CITY'S  ART  AT  THE  AIRPORT. 


The  San  Francisco  International  Airport  is  currently  planning  to  display  art  from 
the  various  Bay  Area  museums  in  the  Airport  terminals.  The  Director  of  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums  has  been  asked  to  endorse  the  project  but  has  not  responded.  (The  Director  of 
the  Asian  Art  Museum  was  not  notified  of  the  Airport  project.)  A  $22,500  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  been  applied  for  and  could  be  awarded  to  the 
Airport  for  the  design  and  primary  construction  of  display  cabinets  able  to  securely  keep 
valuable  art  open  to  public  view  at  the  Airport.  The  Curator  in  charge  of  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums  Art  School  and  Director  of  the  Downtown  Art  Center  and  art  consultant  to  the 
Airports  Commission  states  that  art  exhibitors  are  currently  collecting  between  $5,000 
to  $12,000  for  each  art  exhibit  organized. 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  and  the  Asian  Arts  Museum  could  contract  with  the 
Airport  to  place  six  shows  per  year  each  in  the  new  Airport  display  facilities  when  they 
are  ready.  Eventually,  both  Museums  could  place  one  exhibit  in  each  of  the  three  Airport 
terminals  every  two  months  or  eighteen  exhibits  per  year.  The  Museums  would  keep 
their  costs  to  a  minimum  by  having  exhibits  at  the  Airport  which  could  be  organized  as  a 
preliminary  part  of  one  of  the  Museum's  own  exhibits.  The  Museums  would  each  then  be 
entitled  to  the  normal  market  rate  for  organizing  and  displaying  such  exhibits.  The 
Museum  would  also  gain  publicity  and  be  able  to  display  their  art  works  to  a  large  public 
as  nearly  24  million  passengers  pass  through  the  Airport  each  year. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Asian  Art  Museum  and  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  can 
each  earn  $216,000  per  year  from  Airport  revenues  by  displaying  their  art  works 
at  the  San  Francisco  Airport.  Mr.  Heath,  Director  of  Airports,  concurs  with  this 
estimate. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  the  following: 

That  the  Asian  Art  Museum  and  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  contract  with  the 
Airport's  Commission  for  the  display  of  the  City's  art  at  the  Airport. 

That  the  San  Francisco  Airport's  Commission  agree  to  pay  the  Asian  Art 
Museum  and  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  the  current  market  value  for  making 
available  and  organizing  fine  arts  exhibitions  at  the  Airport. 

SAVINGS/BENEFITS 

The  Asian  Arts  Museum  and  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  could  each  earn  up  to 
$216,000  per  year  from  Airport  revenues. 
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FAM  &  AAM  Survey  Results 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  members  of  the  FAM  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
Asian  Art  Commission  in  order  to  obtain  general  information  about  their  views  of  the 
museums.  Responses  were  received  from  21  of  29  voting  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  from  13  of  the  27  commissioners  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum.  Their  responses 
are  summarized  below: 

Fine  Arts  Museums 

Purpose  of  museums  and  plans  for  collection.  Trustees  were  asked  to  rank  by 
importance  four  possible  purposes  served  by  the  museums.  "Repository  for  fine  art"  was 
ranked  first  by  14  Trustees  and  second  by  6.  Next  in  importance  was  "educational 
resource,"  ranked  first  by  9  Trustees  and  second  by  8.  "Principal  site  for  displaying 
traveling  exhibitions,  particularly  international",  was  ranked  first  by  only  3  Trustees, 
while  "center  for  recreation  and  entertainment"  was  ranked  first  by  only  I  and  was 
ranked  last  in  importance  by  9  Trustees. 

Trustees  were  also  asked  whether  the  Board  intends  the  city's  fine  arts  collection 
to  be  a  broad  sampling  of  artistic  styles,  techniques,  and  media  representing  all  of  the 
world's  cultures.  Fifteen  responded  "yes,"  and  6  responded  "no."  In  response  to  a 
question  of  whether  the  Museum's  collection  should  continue  to  increase  in  size,  even  if 
additional  display  and  storage  space  is  not  available,  13  answered  "yes,"  and  5  "no." 
Trustees  were  also  asked  to  indicate  priorities  for  areas  to  be  included  in  the  collection, 
and  for  types  of  art  media  to  be  included.  Half  of  the  questionnaires  were  incomplete 
for  these  questions.  However,  of  those  who  responded,  American  art  was  ranked  highest 
(ranked  first  by  9  and  second  by  2),  followed  by  European  art  (ranked  first  by  9  and  third 
by  I).  None  of  the  other  areas  —  the  Americas,  African,  Oceania,  Folk  Art,  Ancient  Art 
or  20th  Century  Art  —  was  ranked  first  or  second  by  more  than  6  Trustees.  Regarding 
art  media,  paintings  were  the  overwhelming  first  choice  (I  9  rankings  of  I),  and  sculpture 
was  in  second  place,  ranked  2  by  12  Trustees.  Graphics  was  third,  receiving  13  rankings 
of  2  or  3.  Textiles  were  ranked  lowest  in  priority—both  rugs  and  ,clothing/costume 
accessories  were  ranked  8  or  9  in  importance  by  9  Trustees. 

Museum  operations.  The  questionnaire  listed  16  areas  of  museum  operations  and 
asked  Trustees  to  check  those  which  they  considered  inefficient  or  ineffective.  The  only 
area  checked  by  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  was  "security-equipment"  (14 
checks).  "Security-procedures"  was  checked  by  10,  and  8  checked  both  "security-use  of 
existing  guards",  and  "registration."  "Inventory  control"  was  checked  by  4,  and  all  other 
areas  received  either  I  or  no  checks. 

Functions  and  evaluation  of  performance  of  Board.  Trustees  were  asked  to  rank  in 
order  of  importance  nine  functions  of  the  Board.  There  was  not  the  same  level  of 
agreement  among  Trustees  as  to  which  functions  were  most  important  as  was  found  with 
responses  to  questions  about  priorities  for  the  museum's  collection.  The  function  which 
received  the  highest  rankings  was  "financial  planning,"  which  was  ranked  first  or  second 
by  8  Trustees.  The  remaining  functions  all  received  from  2  to  6  rankings  of  first  or 
second  in  importance.  Trustees  tended  to  believe  that  the  Board  exercises  adequate 
control  over  planning  and  budget  decisions  (17  answered  "yes,"  I  "no"),  and  18  Trustees 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  planning  and  budget  information  received  from  the 
Museum  staff  while  only  2  were  not  satisfied.  Finally,  when  asked  how  well  the  Board 
was  performing  its  functions,  20  Trustees  responded  "very  well,"  I  responded  "fair,"  and 
none  responded  that  the  Board's  performance  was  inadequate. 
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Asian  Art  Museum 

Since  less  than  half  of  the  members  of  the  Asian  Art  Commission  returned  the 
questionnaire,  the  information  obtained  is  less  representative  of  Commission  views  than 
was  the  case  for  the  FAM  Board. 

Purpose  of  museum  and  plans  for  collection.  Responses  to  the  question  regarding 
the  purposes  served  by  the  museum  were  similar  to  those  of  the  FAM  Trustees  —  10  out 
of  13  Commissioners  responding  ranked  "Repository  for  fine  art"  first.  "Educational 
resource"  was  ranked  second  by  5  Commissioners  and  third  by  7  Commissioners. 
"Principal  site  for  displaying  traveling  exhibitions,  particularly  international,"  and 
"center  for  recreation  and  entertainment"  were  not  ranked  first  by  any  Commissioners 
and  were  ranked  second  by  3  and  2  Commissioners  respectively.  The  Asian  Art  Museum 
survey  did  not  include  a  question  about  priorities  for  the  museum's  collection  since  its 
focus  is  quite  clear;  that  is,  art  objects  from  all  Asian  cultures,  from  ancient  times 
through  the  19th  century,  are  represented.  In  response  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
museum's  collection  should  continue  to  increase  in  size,  even  if  additional  display  and 
storage  space  is  not  available,  10  Commissioners  answered  "yes"  and  only  I  "no." 

Museum  operations.  The  questionnaire  listed  16  areas  of  museum  operations  and 
asked  Commissioners  to  check  those  which  they  considered  inefficient  or  ineffective.  As 
with  the  FAM  survey,  security  emerged  as  the  principal  problem  area:  10  Commissioners 
checked  "security  -  equipment,"  7  checked  "security  -  procedures,"  and  6  checked 
"security  -  use  of  existing  guards."  The  only  other  area  checked  by  more  than  one 
Commissioner  was  "fund  raising,"  checked  by  7. 

Functions  and  evaluation  of  performance  of  Commission.  Trustees  were  asked  to 
rank  in  order  of  importance  nine  functions  of  the  Commission.  All  functions  were  not 
ranked  by  all  of  those  who  filled  out  questionnaires,  thus  little  information  was 
provided.  However,  the  tendency  was  for  "resources  allocation"  and  "financial  planning" 
to  receive  more  high  rankings  than  other  functions  —  receiving  5  and  4  rankings 
respectively  of  first  in  importance,  3  rankings  each  of  second  in  importance,and  2 
rankings  each  as  third.  As  in  the  case  of  the  FAM  survey,  the  questionnaires  received 
revealed  satisfaction  with  the  planning  and  budget  information  the  Commission  receives 
from  the  Museum  staff,  (10  responded  "yes,"  I  "no"),  and  with  the  control  exercised  by 
the  Commission  over  planning  and  budget  decisions  (9  responded  "yes",  2  "no").  Finally, 
when  asked  how  well  the  Asian  Art  Commission  performs  its  function,  9  Commissioners 
checked  "very  well,"  2  checked  "fair,"  and  none  checked  inadequate. 

In  both  the  AAM  &  FAM  surveys,  a  number  of  respondents  raised  the  issue  of 
inadequate  city  support  as  a  problem  facing  the  museums. 


Board  of  Supervisors  -  Budget  Analyst 
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Attachment  la 


Page  I  of  b 


Fine  Arts  Museums  Survey 

I.  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  could  be  viewed  as  serving  a  variety  of  purposes.  Please 
rank  those  listed  below  according  to  how  important  you  view  each,  with  the  most 
important  ranked  as  "I".  If  you  feel  there  are  other  important  purposes,  list  and 
rank  them  as  well. 


Repository  for  fine  art 

Education  resource 

Principal  site  for  displaying  traveling 
Exhibitions,  particularly  international 

Center  for  recreation  and  entertainment 

(Other:  Please  specify) 


2.      How  would  you  describe  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees?    Please  rank  in 
order  of  importance. 

  Resource  allocation 

  Financial  planning 

  Development  of  plan  for  acquisition  of  art 

  Establish  personnel  policy  for  museum  staff 

  Development  of  long-term  capital  construction  program 

  Direct  fund  raising 

  Review  monthly  financial  statements  and  management  reports 

  Learning  and  investigating  "what  goes  on"  in  the  Museum 

  Participate  in  formulating  new  or  changing  programs  of  all  kinds 

  (Other:  Please  specify) 
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3.      How  well  do  you  feel  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  performing  these  functions?  (Check 
one) 

  Very  well 

  Fair 

  Inadequate 

If  you  checked  "fair"  or  "inadequate",  please  explain. 


4.      Can  you  suggest  ways  of  improving  the  performance  of  the  Board  of  Trustees? 


5.  Do  you  think  the  Board  of  Trustees  intends  the  city's  fine  arts  collection  to  be 
broad  sampling  of  artistic  styles,  techniques,  and  media  representing  all  of  the 
World's  cultures  (other  than  Asian,  which  is  represented  by  the  Asian  Art  Museum)? 

Yes  No 
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If  you  think  a  more  focused  collection  would  be  preferable,  what  are  your 
priorities?  (Please  rank,  with  "I"  indicating  highest  priority  and  "x"  areas  you 
would  exclude.) 

_  American  (U.S.A.) 

  The  Americas 

European 

African 

Oceania 

  Folk  Art 

_____  Ancient  Art 

_____  20th  Century  Act 


What  are  your  priorities  regarding  various  art  media?  (Please  Rank  as  in  above 
question.) 

  Graphics 

  Paintings 

  Sculpture 

  Ceramics  &  Glass 

  Antique  furniture 

  Silver  &  other  metallic  decorative  art  objects 

  Textiles:  Tapestries 

  Textiles:  Rugs 

  Textiles:  Clothing/Costume  accessories 


Should  the  Museum's  collection  continue  to  increase  in  size,  even  if  additional 
display  and  storage  space  is  not  available? 

Yes  No 
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7.      Are  you  satisfied  with  the  planning  and  budget  information  the  Board  of  Trustees 
receives  from  the  Museums  staff? 

Yes  No 


Do  you  feel  the  Board  of  Trustees  exercises  adequate  control  over  planning  and 
budget  decisions? 

Yes  No 


If  you  answered  "no"  to  either  part  of  question  7,  please  explain. 


8.      Do  you  consider  the  Museum's  operations  inefficient  or  ineffective  in  any  of  the 
following  areas?  (please  check  where  inefficient) 

  Acquisitions 

  Financial  investments 

  Inventory,  control 

  Registration 

  Security:  Procedures 

  Security:  Use  of  existing  guards 

  Security:  Equipment 

  Conservation 

  Exhibitions  (planning  and  display) 

  Art  School 

  Educational  programs 

  Fund  raising 

  Publicity 

  Maintenance 

  Administration 

  Accounting 

  (Other:  Please  specify) 
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9.      How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees? 


10.    Are  there  any  other  issues  which  concern  you  that  you  would  like  to  see  included  in 
our  study? 


Thank  you  for  your  assistance 
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THE  FINE  ARTS 
MUSEUMS  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

M.  H.  de  YOUNG 
MEMORIAL 
MUSEUM 

CALIFORNIA  Lincoln  Park 
'PALACE  OF  THE  San  Francisco  94121 
CION  OF  HONOR  415  558'2881 

Tom  Dorn 

Budget  Analyst's  Office 
1182  Market  Street,  Room  422 
San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Dear  Tom: 

Herewith  are  the  FAM's  written  comments  on  the  draft  management 
audit.    The  comments  are  in  the  form  of  footnotes.    We  have  no 
objection  should  you  choose  to  incorporate  any  of  them  in  the 
text  of  the  report,  but  I  would  appreciate  knowing  of  the  word- 
ing before  it  is  published. 

The  footnotes  below  are  keyed  to  the  pages  of  the  draft  we  re- 
ceived on  30  May,  but  which  will  have  to  be  keyed  to  the  re- 
vised pages  and  paragraph  order  of  your  latest  draft.  Please 
let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance. 

Footnote  1,  Page  21,  third  dashed  paragraph  under  the  title 
Vulnerability  to  Vandalism/Day:    FAM  —  "Use  of  a  rope  is 
common  museum  practice  nationwide.    Objects  are  also  moved  out 
of  reach,  and  alarms  are  used  which  are  activated  if  a  visitor 
approaches  too  closely.    Where  more  barrier  control  is  needed, 
as  in  the  M.H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum's  Newburyport  Room,  a 
protective  plastic  shield  has  been  employed." 

Footnote  2,  Page  22,  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  under 
the  title  Vulnerability  to  Theft/Night:    FAM  —  "Guards  have 
the  authority  to  deny  contractors  access  and  have  exercised 
the  right.    Additionally,  contracting  parties  must  be  under 
staff  supervision." 

Footnote  3,  Page  24  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph:  "De- 
scriptions which  were  provided  to  Butterfield  and  Butterfield 
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(Footnote  3,  Page  24  continued) 

were  sketchier  than  those  available  to  the  FAM.    The  FAM  consider 
their  valuations  more  valid  than  Butterf  ield  and  Butterf  ield 1  s  . 

Footnote  4,  Page  24  a  note  to  your  Footnote  2  to  be  placed  at  the 
following  point  in  your  note's  first  sentence  . . .  For  example,  the 
most  valuable  objects  missing  include  a  Belter  style  chair  ($750  - 
$4,000),  a  painting  titled  Entrance  to  Marseilles  Harbor  by  William 
Thoeny  ($2,500  -  $4,000)  ...  place  our  note:    "As  an  example  of 
differing  appraisals ,  FAM  valuations  for  the  Belter- style  chair 
and  the  Thoeny  painting  are  $950  and  $250  respectively." 

Footnote  5,  Page  24  another  note  to  your  Footnote  2,  same  sentence 
as  Footnote  4  above  ...  a  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  attributed  to 
Gilbert  Stuart  ($750)  ...  place  our  note:    "The  portrait  of  Lady 
Hamilton  was  once  attributed  to  Gilbert  Stuart.    It  was  known  not 
to  be  a  Stuart  at  the  time  it  was  acquired  by  the  FAM.    In  so  many 
instances  the  descriptions  of  objects  which  came  into  the  collec- 
tions in  the  early  days  are  wholly  below  today's  standards  for 
describing,  validating  and  valuing  museum  objects.    There  is  a 
gulf  of  difference  in  dollar  value  implied  by  'a  verifiable  work 
by  Gilbert  Stuart',  one  'attributed'  to  him,  and  one  of  the  'period 
and  style'  of  Stuart, /an  intentional  'copy'  made  expressly  with 

the  intent  to  deceive  or  fake.    The  museums  therefore,  can  not  agree 
to  the  methodology  by  which  the  missing  objects  were  appraised,  or 
the  values  assigned." 

Footnote  6,  Page  24  last  note  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  your  Foot- 
note 2:    "The  purpose  of  the  M.H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum  evolved 
from  an  all  purpose  museum  to  a  fine  arts  museum  in  the  post  World 
War  II  period.    It  is  important  to  add  that  of  all  the  items  found 
missing  from  the  sample,  none  was  acquired  by  the  FAM  after  the 
1960's. 

The  state  of  the  art  of  museum  registration  is  not  yet  perfect. 

JL. 
/> 

Museum  experts  share  a  common  problem  in  this  area;  of  the  ten 
museums  polled  by  our  Registrar,  none  could  conclusively  establish 
the  location  and  identity  of  every  object  in  their  collections, 

"Metropolitan  Museum,  Detroit  Institute  of  the  Arts,  the  New  York 
Museum,  Los  Angeles  Museum,  Cleveland  Museum,  Houston  Museum, 
Oakland  Museum,  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  M.H.  de 
Young  Memorial  Museum  and  the  Achanbach  Foundation  for  Graphic  Arts 
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and  none  had  available  a  numerical  figure  for  the  actual  size  of 
their  collections.    The  Registrar  and  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  the  Arts  'perceived  a  museum's  ability  to 
locate  80  to  90%  of  their  objects  commendable. ' 

This  problem  is  of  great  concern  to  museum  professionals,  since 
they  hold  their  objects  in  trust.    Registrars  look  to  computerization 
to  help  solve  the  current  situation.    Like  other  museums,  we  at  the 
FAM  take  our  responsibility  of  the  collections  very  seriously.  We 
are  taking  decisive  steps  to  alleviate  our  current  inventory  pro- 
blem." 


Footnote  7,  Page  27  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph:,  "Although 
special  exhibitions  do  require  additional  costs  and  staff,  there 
has  been  a  Curator  of  Exhibitions  on  regular  museum  staff  respon- 
sible for  the  coordination  of  all  special  exhibitions.    This  person, 
and  the  special  staff  brought  in  for  large  exhibitions  like  Tut 
and  Dresden,  tend  to  lessen  the  impact  of  these  exhibitions  on  the 
time  and  demands  of  the  collection  curators  and  conservators." 

Footnote  8,  Page  28  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph.    Rather  than  footnote  this  sentence,  we  would  prefer 
that  the  sentence  be  modified  along  the  lines  previously  discussed 
at  the  exit  conference  to  read:    "In  addition  to  revenues  from  the 
entrance  fees  and  merchandise  sales ,  FAM  and  the  Museum  Society 


earned  $995,631  from  fees  charged  to  s^rtarq.  corporate  membership 
groups  for  the  privilege    of  private  access  to  the  exhibition 
(so  called  special  events  evening)  and  $4,337  from  interest  earned 
on  the  investment  of  periodic  cash  balance  in  the  Tut  accounts." 

Footnote  9,  Page  28  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  on  the  second 
paragraph.    Rather  than  footnote  this  sentence,  we  would  prefer 
that  the  sentence  be  modified  along  the  lines  discussed  previously 
at  the  exit  conference  to  read:    "Although  these  plans  are  some- 
times informally  communicated  to  the  governing  bodies  (FAM  Board 
of  Trustees,  Museum  Society,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Foundation),  letters 
of  intent  ^(|  \^^l»^s^  are  sometimes  signed  prior  to  the  receipt 
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of  formal  approval  and  funding  support  from  the  three  governing 
bodies." 

Footnote  10,  Page  28  at  the  end  of  your  handwritten  phrase  . . .  even 
though  the  museums  paid  for  police  specifically  assigned  to  the  ex- 
hibit . . .  place  our  note:    "The  Museums  also  paid  for  an  SFFD  Fire- 
fighter and  compensated  the  Recreation  and  Park  Department  for  Music 
Concourse  maintenance  by  paying  to  the  Department  a  percentage  of 
gross  sales  from  temporary  food  concessions  located,  in  the  Concourse." 

Footnote  11,  Page  28  at  the  end  of  your  handwritten  note  in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  page:    "Part  of  the  collection  was  ex- 
hibited in  New  York,  Minneapolis  and  Denver.    The  Legion  of  Honor  was 
completely  air  conditioned,  and  the  reinstallation  of  the  permanent 
collection  was  done  in  a  manner  which  revitalized  the  museum.    As  a 
result,  the  collection  was  arranged  in  a  way  that  provides  a  better 
educational  context  and  allows  more  objects  on  view,  which  were  pre- 
viously in  storage."  K 

Footnote  12,  Page  29  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph:  Believe 
that  Beverly  and  Barbara  Whitney  agreed  to  change  the  $37  million 
Tut  figure  to  $58  million,  not  the  $54  million  in  the  revised  draft 
text.    Our  footnote:    "The  FAM  studies  of  visitor  spending  during 
the  Treasures  of  Tutankhamun  and  Splendor  of  Dresden  exhibitions 
were  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  university  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  primarily 
followed  the  format  of  the  study  done  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  during  the  Tutankhamun  exhibition  by  the  firm  of  Yankelovich, 
Skelly  and  White. 

Differences  in  methodology  exist  between  the  Yankelovich  and  FAM 
studies  and  the  analysis  performed  by  the  Budget  Analyst's  staff 
with  the  data  collected  by  the  FAM.    These  differences  concern  the 
usage  of  all  visitor  spending  data  in  calculating  average  expen- 
diture versus  using  only  those  visitors  who  listed  the  exhibition 
as  their  primary  reason  for  coming  to  San  Francisco.    We  believe, 
due  to  both  the  format  of  the  Yankelovich  study,  and  the  fact  that 
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a  substantial  percentage  of  visitors  ranked  the  exhibition  as 
having  a  high  degree  of  importance  in  their  decision  to  come  to 
San  Francisco ,  no  matter  what  their  primary  reason  was,  that  our 
calculation  of  visitor  spending  at  approximately  $89  million 
during  Tutankhamun  and  $16  million  during  Dresden,  is  very 
reasonable  and  indeed  more  conservative  than  the  Yankelovich  study 
for  the  Metropolitan  Museum." 

Footnote  13,  Chapter  IV  Conservation,  note  to  be  placed  preferably 
on  the  first  page  of  the  chapter  and/ or  the  last  page  covering 
the  FAM:    "The  role  of  conservation  in  any  major  art  museum  is  a 
very  important  and  sensitive  one.    In  the  last  several  years,  the 
FAM  have  devoted  significant  private  funds  and  federal  grant  money 
to  develop  modern,  well  equipped  laboratories,  as  well  as  provide 
specialized  conservator  training.    There  is  clearly  a  need  for  a 
larger  staff  of  conservators,  given  the  scale  of  the  collection 
and  the  slow  nature  of  conservation  work.    However,  the  quality 
of  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  collections  have  in- 
creased over  the  last  decade.    Also,  the  collections  are  stored 
in  conditions  vastly  superior  to  what  was  available  up  to  just  a 
few  years  ago. 

As  to  the  alledged  lack  of  communications  between  the  Conservators, 
Curators  and  Exhibition  Designers,  it  must  be  understood  that 
communication  does  exist.    However,  the  Curator,  who  has  overall 
responsibility  for  the  collection,  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
Director  about  exhibiting  a  work  —  a  recommendation  which  takes 
into  account  and  balances  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  conser- 
vation viewpoint." 

Footnote  14,  Page  32  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  under  the  heading  Conservation:  Fine  Arts  Museums:  "The 
conservator  normally  has  been  consulted  in  the  acquisition  process 
when  it  is  relevant  to  do  so,  and  the  FAM  are  now  taking  steps  to 
formalize  conservation  reports  for  the  Acquisition  Committee." 

Footnote  15,  Chapter  V  Scope  of  Collections,  note  to  be  placed 
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preferably  on  the  first  page  of  the  chapter  and/ or  its  last  page: 
"While  there  is  no  question  that  there  are  significant  space  pro- 
blems at  the  FAM,  the  Museums'  focus  is  on  the  art  produced  by  man- 
kind throughout  history  (excepting  Asian  Art  covered  by  the  Asian 
Art  Museum  and  Modern  Art  covered  by  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art) .    The  earliest  collections  of  the  FAM  include  ethnic 
art  and  textiles.    These  are  among  the  strongest  collections  and 
have  always  been  an  integral  part  of  the  FAM.    To  remove  these 
collections  would  result  in  a  focus  only  on  Western  painting,  and 
decorative  arts  and  sculpture  —  a  focus  which  has  never  been  the 
expressed  purpose  of  the  FAM.    This  narrow  focus  would  seriously 
distort  the  picture  of  what  art  has  been  and  thus  would  distort 
the  history  of  mankind. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  editing  the  collection  of  non-museum 
quality  objects  is  a  continuing  process." 


Footnote  16,  Chapter  VI  City  Art  At  The  Airport,  note  at  the  bottom 
of  Page  43:  "The  FAM  agrees  that  this  is  a  good  concept  and  is  ex- 
ploring whether  it  can  be  realized  with  the  Airport.    The  Director 
of  the  FAM  was  asked  only  to  explore  this  concept  and  provide  a 
letter  of  endorsement  for  the  Airport's  grant  application'  to  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Arts  to  research  these  ideas  further  and 
to  launch  a  pilot  exhibition  project.    We  did  not  receive  a  copy  of 
the  draft  application  before  the  filing  date,  so  the  application  was 
not  endorsed  at  that  time." 

m 

In  closing,  Tom,  please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  help  in 
placing  the  above  footnotes  and/ or  incorporating  them  in  your  final 
revision.    I  appreciate  the  cooperation  extended  by  you  and  the 
members  of  your  audit  team  in  making  revisions  to  the  report. 

Cordially  yours, 


Ian  McKibbin  White 
Director  of  Museums 

IMW:nkm 

cc:  Stephen  Dykes,  Helen  Moss,  Tom  Seligman,  Gus  Teller 
June  12,  1980 
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ASIAN  ART  MUSEUM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
THE  AVERY  BRUNDAGE  COLLECTION 

GOLDEN  GATE  PARK,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94118 


Yvon  d'Argence 

Director  and  Chief  Curator 


June  2,  1980 


Mr.   Harvey  Rose 
Budget  Analyst 

1182  Market  Street,  Room  422 
San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Dear  Mr.  Rose: 

While  generally  factual  and  accurate,   the  review 
of  the  operation  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum  prepared  by  your 
office  contains  at  least  five  inaccurate  statements: 

1.  Contrary  to  what  you  say  in  the  Table  of 
Contents,  page  21,  paragraph  II,  lines  12  and  13,  and 
page  24,   lines  33  f f . ,  the  Asian  Art  Museum  has  conducted 
several  physical  inventories  of  its  collection.     The  last 
complete  such  inventory  was  made  in  1969.     Since  1969,  a 
number  of  partial  inventories  have  taken  place.     The  last 
one,   involving  all  Chinese  Jades,  was  completed  about  three 
months  ago . 

2.  In  contrast  to  what  you  state  in  the  Table  of 
Contents,  paragraph  IV,   and  page  31,   lines  29-31,   so  far  as 
personnel  is  concerned,   the  resources  devoted  to  conservation 
of  the  Asian  Art  Museum  have  been  so  far  inadequate  only 
where  paintings  are  concerned.     We  do  need  a  painting 
specialist,  but  our  present  staff  can  otherwise  take  care 

of  all  other  materials  adequately. 

Furthermore,   the  original  Brundage  donation  was 
made  19,  not  13,  years  ago,  and  since  this  donation  was 
made  the  conservation  staff  has  not  remained  the  same.  An 
assistant  conservator  was  appointed  in  1966,  and  interns 
or  specialists  have  helped  the  staff  from  time  to  time. 
For  instance,   one  such  specialist  is  now  in  the  process  of 
mounting  Tibetan  tankas. 


cable  address:  Sancenor/telephone  (415)  558-4255 
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3.  The  number  of  permanent  guards  is  not  33  but 
40  (see  page  5,  Security). 

4.  Lines  4  to  6,  page  4,  The  Future  of  the  Museum. 
These  lines  are  not  applicable  to  the  Asian  Art  Museum. 
Agreements  with  Brundage  add  acquisitions,  research  and 
publication  to  your  list  of  responsibilities. 

5.  Page  3,   second  paragraph,  and  page  17,  third 
paragraph:     the  14  Foundation  Trustees  are  not  all  Asian 
Art  Commissioners. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
your  review  should  concern  itself  with  the  following  questions: 

1.  The  Asian  Art  Museum's  space  problem.  Nature, 
urgency,   solutions.     Most  of  what  you  say  regarding  the 
preservation,  conservation  and  utilization  of  the  collection 
is  directly  related  to  this  problem.     The  collection  has 
doubled;  the  space  has  remained  the  same.     This  is  not  just 
one  of  our  problems.     It  is  by  far  the  major  one.  . 

2.  Your  $144,000  figure  which  the  Asian  Art  Museum 
could  earn  from  Airport  displays  is  based  on  18  displays  earning 
$8,000  each.     What  do  you  think  might  be  the  cost  of  each  display 
in  terms  of  cases,  climate  control,  safety  devices,  insurance, 
packing,  transportation  and  personnel  time?    Ten  years  ago  it 
cost  $35,000  to  build  a  42'  x  13'  unit  in  the  Japan  Center. 

Incidentally,  this  museum  was  not  informed  of  the 
project.     This,   I  believe,   should  be  stated  in  your  report. 

3.  Are  you  sure  that  the  basic  operating  functions 
of  a  museum  are  restricted  to  maintenance,   security,  registra- 
tion and  conservation  (pages  15  and  19)?     If  that  was  the 
case,  we  might  as  well  close  the  museum  and  operate  a  storage 
instead. 

If  a  museum  is  to  be  used  at  all  by  the  public, 
display,  research,   education  and  publication  are  also  basic 
operating  functions. 

In  addition,   as  mentioned  above,  acquisitions, 
display,  research  and  publication  are  legal  obligations 
where  the  Asian  Art  Museum  is  concerned  (see  Brundage 
agreements) . 
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Last  but  not  least,   I  asked  you       and  you  agreed  — 
to  conduct  a  separate  management  audit  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum, 
which  is  an  autonomous  institution. 

By  lumping  together  the  Asian  Art  Museum  and  the 
Fine  Arts  Museums  in  this  report,  more  particularly  in  your 
introductions  and  some  of  your  conclusions,  you  imply  that 
the  Fine  Arts  Museums  and  the  Asian  Art  Museum  are  closely 
connected  when  they  are  not,   and  you  also  imply  that  many 
observations  directed  to  the  Fine  Arts  Museums  apply  to  the 
Asian  Art  Museum  as  well,  when  this  is  not  the  case.  Among 
the  most  damaging  remarks  are  the  following: 


Page 

4, 

lines  4-6 

City's  responsibilities 

Page 

5, 

lines  4-7 

City's  responsibilities 

Page 

19, 

lines  20-28  and  39-41 

City's  responsibilities 

Page 

21, 

whole  page 

Security 

Page 

22, 

lines  7-9,  21-26,  29-33 

Security 

Page 

25, 

lines  1-6,  11-13,  17-19 

Inventory  system 

Page 

26, 

lines  1-4,  -27,  28 

•Exhibitions 

Page 

27, 

lines  16-19 

Conservation 

Page 

30, 

lines  8-9 

Exhibitions 

Page 

40, 

lines  19-22 

Storage 

As  a  result,   the  image  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum  is  unduly 
blurred,   distorted  and  damaged,  especially  where  Security, 
Registration  and  Conservation  are  concerned. 

The  only  way  to  do  justice  to  the  Asian  Art  Museum 
is  to  present  a  separate  report  for  this  institution,  and  I 
would  be  grateful  if  your  draft  was  restructured  accordingly. 


d'A/jk 

cc:     Mr.  Tom  Dorn 

Ms.  Beverly  Russell 

Mr.  Jack  Dowty 


Sincerely  yours,  y 
Yvon  d'Argence 
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ASIAN  ART  MUSEUM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
THE  AVERY  BRUNDACE  COLLECTION 


GOLDEN  GATE  PARK,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94118 


Yvon  d'Argence 

Director  and  Chief  Curator 


June  3,  1980 


Mr.  Tom  Dorn 
Senior  Analyst 
Board  of  Supervisors 
Budget  Analyst 

1182  Market  Street,  Room  422 
San  Francisco,   California  94102 

Dear  Tom: 


Please  regard  the  following  as  an  addendum  to  my 


We  spent  so  much  time  yesterday  reviewing  issues 


mentioned  or  implied  in  your  draft  that  the  most  important 
problem  facing  this  museum  was  left  out.     As  I  wrote  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Rose,   lack  of  space  is  a  primary  concern.  It 
is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  difficulties  we  are  encounter- 
ing in  the  areas  of  security,   conservation  and  registration. 
That  problem  will  not  go  away  simply  by  being  ignored.  We 
would  like  to  have  your  thoughts  on  the  matter. 


We  also  hope  that  you  will  consider  what  Jack  Dowty 


and  I  told  you  yesterday  regarding  the  confusion  that  exists 
in  your  draft  between  Asian  Art  Museum  and  Fine  Arts  Museums 
issues.     This  confusion,  which  you  acknowledged,   is  not  only 
damaging  to  our  image,   it  also  translates  into  considerable 
sums  of  money  lost  for  this  museum  in  terms  of  gifts,  dona- 
tions, grants,  bequests,  etc.     Even  though  your  report  is 
somewhat  complimentary  to  the  Asian  Art  Museum  in  a  negative 
way,   it  could  not  be  used  to  support  any  fund  raising  effort 
as  it  would  take  too  much  explaining,   especially  when  we  know 
that  unless  issues  are  clearly  separated  the  media  are  bound 
to  add  insult  to  injury. 


letter  of  the  2nd  to  Mr.  Rose. 


Sincerely  yours , 


Yvon  d'Argence 
(Signed  in  his  absence) 


d'A/jk 


CC : 


Mr.  Harvey  Rose 
Ms.   Beverly  Russell 


cable  address:  Sancenpr/telephone  (415)  558-4255 
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June  18,  1980 


Mr,  Walter  Neuman 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco 
De  Young  Museum 
Golden  Gate  Park 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94118 

s 

Dear  Mr.  Neuman, 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bernard  Osher,  Pres- 
ident of  Butterfield  &  Butterfield,  who  asked  that 
I  write  to  you  in  his  absence  to  clarify  the  cur- 
sory appraisal  provided  by  us  to  the  Budget  Ana- 
lyst's Office  for  the  Audit  of  the  San  Francisco 
Museum. 

We  wish  it  to  be  emphatically  understood  that  these 
tentative  values  given  were  based  on  grossly  in- 
complete descriptions,  and  are  therefore  entirely 
speculative.     As  we  have  never  seen  the  objects 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  the  sketchy  descrip- 
tions provided  have  any  basis  in  truth. 

It  is  therefore  expected  that  such  a  speculative 
•    valuation  will  in  no  way  be  used  as  a  statement 
of  fact. 

Sincerely  yours,  ) 


Budget  Analyst's  Comment 

Butterfield  and  Butterfield  serves  as  an  auctioneer  for  material  deaccessioned  from  the  Fine 
Arts  Museums.  Because  the  objects  appraised  for  our  report  are  missing,  Butterfield  and 
Butterfield  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect  them.  Instead,  their  appraisal  is  based  on 
descriptions  provided  by  the  Museums.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Museums*  records, 
these  descriptions  may  be  incomplete.  However,  the  Museums  staff  referenced  in  our  report 
estimate  the  average  value  of  the  missing  objects  at  $160  or  $25  per  object  less  than  the  $185 
minimum  average  value  estimated  by  Butterfield  and  Butterfield.  Our  sample  indicates  that 
11,050  objects  are  missing  from  the  collection  as  a  whole.  Using  the  Museums'  estimated 
average  value,  these  objects  would  be  worth  $1,768,000  rather  than  the  $2,044,250  estimated  on 
a  basis  of  the  Butterfield  and  Butterfield  minimum  valuations.  All  of  these  values  are 
estimates;  only  the  actual  sale  of  the  objects  would  result  in  real  values  for  the  missing 
objects.  In  order  to  be  conservative,  we  used  the  minimum  valuations  provided  to  us.  If  we  had 
used  the  high  average  value  of  $695  per  object  provided  to  us  by  Butterfield,  the  total  value  of 
the  missing  objects  would  be  $7,679,750  rather  than  the  $2  million  cited  in  our  report. 


reter  M~  Fairbanks 
Senior  Vice  President 


PMF/cc 


cc:  Mr.   Tom  Dorn 
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